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Preface 


This  research  examines  the  evolution  of  al  Qa’ida  and  other  Salafi- 
jihadist  groups,  as  well  as  implications  for  U.S.  policy.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  International  Security  and  Defense  Policy  Center 
of  the  RAND  National  Defense  Research  Institute,  a  federally  funded 
research  and  development  center  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Unified  Combatant  Commands, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  defense  agencies,  and  the  defense 
Intelligence  Community. 

This  work  may  be  of  interest  to  government  officials  involved  in 
counterterrorism;  academics  and  scholars  engaged  in  research  on  ter¬ 
rorism  and  counterterrorism;  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
of  international  politics;  and  those  in  the  general  public  interested  in 
al  Qa’ida  and  contemporary  terrorist  threats. 

For  more  information  on  the  RAND  International  Security  and 
Defense  Policy  Center,  see  http://www.rand.org/nsrd/ndri/centers/ 
isdp.html  or  contact  the  director  (contact  information  is  provided  on 
the  web  page). 
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Summary 


This  report  examines  the  status  and  evolution  of  al  Qa’ida  and  other 
Salafi-jihadist  groups,  a  subject  of  intense  debate  in  the  West.  Some 
argue  that  al  Qa’ida — especially  core  al  Qa’ida — has  been  severely 
weakened,  and  there  is  no  longer  a  major  threat  to  the  United  States 
from  Salafi-jihadist  and  other  terrorist  groups.1  Former  CIA  officer 
Marc  Sageman  concluded  that  “al  Qaeda  is  no  longer  seen  as  an  exis¬ 
tential  threat  to  the  West”  and  “the  hysteria  over  a  global  conspiracy 
against  the  West  has  faded.”2  According  to  University  of  Chicago 
professor  John  Mearsheimer,  “Terrorism — most  of  it  arising  from 
domestic  groups — was  a  much  bigger  problem  in  the  United  States 
during  the  1970s  than  it  has  been  since  the  Twin  Towers  were  toppled.”3 
Brian  Jenkins  argued  that  few  of  America’s  jihadists  were  dedicated  or 
competent  terrorists,  resembling  “stray  dogs”  rather  than  “lone  wolves.” 
According  to  Jenkins,  of  the  32  jihadist  terrorist  plots  uncovered  since 
September  11,  2001,  most  never  moved  beyond  the  discussion  stage. 
Only  ten  had  what  could  be  described  as  an  operational  plan,  and  of 
these,  six  were  FBI  stings.  By  comparison,  the  United  States  saw  an 
average  of  50  to  60  terrorist  bombings  a  year  in  the  1970s  and  a  greater 
number  of  fatalities.4 

Some  contend  that  the  most  acute  threat  to  the  United  States 
comes  from  homegrown  terrorists.5  Still  others  maintain  that  al  Qa’ida 
is  resilient  and  remains  a  serious  threat  to  the  United  States.6  Finally, 
some  claim  that  while  the  al  Qa’ida  organization  established  by  Osama 
bin  Laden  is  in  decline,  “al  Qa’idism” — a  decentralized  amalgam  of 
freelance  extremist  groups — is  far  from  dead.7 

Which  of  these  views  is  most  accurate?  To  better  gauge  the  state 
of  al  Qa’ida  and  other  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  this  report  uses  a  com¬ 
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bination  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  data.  It  examines  thousands 
of  unclassified  and  declassified  primary  source  documents,  such  as 
the  public  statements  and  internal  memoranda  of  al  Qa’ida  and  other 
Salafi-jihadist  leaders.  In  addition,  it  builds  a  database  that  includes 
information  like  the  number  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  their  approxi¬ 
mate  size,  and  their  activities  (attacks,  fatalities,  and  casualties).  Some 
of  this  information — particularly  the  database — is  new  and  provides 
an  important  gauge  of  Salafi  jihadists. 

The  report  makes  several  arguments.  First,  and  most  important, 
the  United  States  faces  a  serious  and  growing  Salafi-jihadist  challenge 
overseas.  Beginning  in  2010,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  number  of  Salafi- 
jihadist  groups  and  fighters,  particularly  in  Syria  and  North  Africa. 
There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  attacks  perpetrated  by  al 
Qa’ida  and  its  affiliates.  Several  data  points  illustrate  these  trends: 

•  There  was  a  58-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  Salafi-jihadist 
groups  from  2010  to  2013.  Libya  represents  the  most  active  sanc¬ 
tuary  for  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  North  Africa,  and  Syria  the 
most  significant  safe  haven  for  groups  in  the  Levant. 

•  The  number  of  Salafi  jihadists  more  than  doubled  from  2010  to 
2013,  according  to  both  our  low  and  high  estimates.  The  war  in 
Syria  was  the  single  most  important  attraction  for  Salafi-jihadist 
fighters. 

•  There  was  a  significant  increase  in  attacks  by  al  Qa’ida-affiliated 
groups  between  2007  and  2013,  with  most  of  the  violence  in  2013 
perpetrated  by  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  (43  percent), 
which  eventually  left  al  Qa’ida;  al  Shabaab  (25  percent);  Jabhat 
al-Nusrah  (21  percent);  and  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
(10  percent). 

•  Approximately  99  percent  of  the  attacks  by  al  Qa’ida  and  its  affili¬ 
ates  in  2013  were  against  “near  enemy”  targets  in  North  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  other  regions  outside  of  the  West,  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  attacks  against  the  near  enemy  in  our  database. 
This  suggests  that  al  Qa’ida  and  its  affiliates  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  focus  on  the  near  enemy  for  the  moment,  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  strike  “far  enemy”  targets  in  the  West,  or 
a  combination  of  both. 
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One  country  in  the  Middle  East  where  Salafi-jihadist  groups  have 
lost  ground  is  Egypt,  where  the  regime  has  targeted  the  Muhammad 
Jamal  Network  and  groups  in  the  Sinai.  But  the  broad  trends  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  United  States  needs  to  remain  focused  on  countering  the 
proliferation  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  which  have  started  to  resurge 
in  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  despite  the  temptations  to  shift 
attention  and  resources  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  to  significantly 
decrease  counterterrorism  budgets  in  an  era  of  fiscal  constraint. 

Second,  the  broader  Salafi-jihadist  movement  has  become  more 
decentralized  among  four  tiers:  core  al  Qa’ida  in  Pakistan,  led  by 
Ayman  al-Zawahiri;  formal  affiliates  that  have  sworn  allegiance  to  core 
al  Qa’ida,  located  in  Syria,  Somalia,  Yemen,  and  North  Africa;  a  pano¬ 
ply  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  that  have  not  sworn  allegiance  to  al  Qa’ida 
but  are  committed  to  establishing  an  extremist  Islamic  emirate;  and 
inspired  individuals  and  networks.  Using  the  state  of  core  al  Qa’ida 
in  Pakistan  as  a  gauge  of  the  movement’s  strengths  (or  weaknesses)  is 
increasingly  anachronistic  for  such  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  groups. 
In  addition,  while  there  are  some  similarities  among  Salafi  jihadists, 
there  are  also  substantial  differences.  Salafi-jihadist  leaders  and  groups 
often  disagree  about  how  much,  if  at  all,  to  target  Western  countries 
and  their  citizens;  the  size  and  global  nature  of  their  desired  emirate; 
and  their  willingness  to  attack  Shi ’a.  This  decentralized  structure  cre¬ 
ates  substantial  vulnerabilities  for  al  Qa’ida  and  other  Salafi-jihadist 
groups,  as  outlined  in  more  detail  later  in  the  report. 

Third,  the  threat  posed  by  this  diverse  set  of  groups  varies  widely, 
though  several  of  these  groups  pose  a  substantial  threat  to  the  U.S. 
homeland  or  U.S.  interests  overseas.  Some  are  locally  focused  and 
have  shown  little  interest  in  attacking  Western  targets.  Others,  like 
al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  present  an  immediate  threat  to 
the  U.S.  homeland,  along  with  inspired  individuals  like  the  Tsarnaev 
brothers — the  perpetrators  of  the  April  2013  Boston  Marathon  bomb¬ 
ings.  In  addition,  some  Salafi-jihadist  groups  pose  a  medium-level 
threat  because  of  their  desire  and  ability  to  target  U.S.  citizens  and 
facilities  overseas,  including  U.S.  embassies.  Examples  include  Ansar 
al-Sharia  Tunisia,  al  Shabaab,  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb,  and 
the  various  Ansar  al-Sharia  groups  in  Libya. 
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Fourth,  in  response  to  these  threats  the  United  States  should 
establish  a  more  adaptive  counterterrorism  strategy.  It  should  pursue 
long-term  engagement  in  countries  where  there  is  a  high  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  low  local  government  capacity.  Engagement  involves 
the  use  of  special  operations,  intelligence,  diplomacy,  and  other  capa¬ 
bilities  to  conduct  precision  targeting  of  groups  and  their  financial, 
logistical,  and  political  support  networks.  It  often  includes  training, 
advising,  and  assisting  local  governments  in  their  struggle  against  ter¬ 
rorism.  Engagement  can  also  involve  pursuing  clandestine  operations 
against  adversarial  regimes  that  support  terrorist  groups.  The  United 
States  should  pursue  forward  partnering  in  countries  where  there  is 
a  threat  to  the  United  States  but  limited  local  government  capacity. 
Forward  partnering  involves  training,  equipping,  and  advising  local 
governments  but  refraining  from  becoming  directly  involved  in  opera¬ 
tions.  Finally,  the  United  States  should  pursue  offshore  balancing  in 
countries  where  there  is  a  low  threat  to  the  United  States  and  sufficient 
local  government  capacity  or  an  ally  (like  a  NATO  country)  willing  to 
counter  Salafi-jihadist  groups.  Offshore  balancing  involves  relying  on 
allies  and  local  governments  to  counter  terrorist  groups  while  avoiding 
the  deployment  of  any  U.S.  forces  for  training  or  other  purposes.  It 
generally  includes  utilizing  offshore  air,  naval,  and  rapidly  deployable 
ground  forces  rather  than  onshore  combat  power. 

This  framework  and  the  analysis  in  this  report  highlight  the 
need  for  a  long-term  engagement  strategy — including  direct  U.S. 
involvement — in  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Yemen,  and  possibly  Syria, 
where  there  are  significant  terrorism  threats  to  the  United  States  and 
limited  government  capacity.  It  also  highlights  the  importance  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  long-term  forward  partnering  relationship  with  a  small  set  of 
countries  in  Africa  (Nigeria,  Algeria,  Somalia,  Libya,  and  Egypt)  and 
the  Middle  East  (Lebanon  and  Iraq),  with  the  involvement  of  regional 
allies  like  Israel  and  Jordan.  Finally,  this  framework  identifies  a  subset 
of  countries — such  as  Morocco  and  Mali — where  the  United  States 
may  want  to  encourage  others  (like  NATO  allies)  to  work  with  local 
governments,  since  the  terrorist  threat  to  the  United  States  is  limited. 
The  United  States  will  need  to  reassess  these  categorizations  when  there 
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are  changes  in  the  threat  environment  and  the  capacity  and  willingness 
of  local  governments  to  counter  terrorist  groups. 

In  addition,  this  framework  highlights  several  U.S.  foreign  policy 
issues.  A  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces  from  Afghani¬ 
stan  by  2016  could  seriously  jeopardize  U.S.  security  interests  because 
of  the  continuing  presence  of  Salah-jihadist  and  other  terrorist  groups 
in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan.  A  growing  civil  war  or  successful  Tal¬ 
iban-led  insurgency  would  likely  allow  al  Qa’ida  and  other  terrorist 
groups — such  as  the  Tehreek-e-Taliban  Pakistan,  Haqqani  network, 
and  Lashkar-e-Taiba — to  increase  their  presence  in  Afghanistan.  Al 
Qa’ida  and  associated  movements  would  likely  view  an  American  exit 
from  Afghanistan — if  it  were  to  happen — as  their  most  important  vic¬ 
tory  since  the  departure  of  Soviet  forces  from  Afghanistan  in  1989. 

The  United  States  should  also  consider  a  more  aggressive  strategy 
to  target  Salah-jihadist  groups  in  Syria,  either  clandestinely  or  with 
regional  and  local  allies.  According  to  our  data,  Salah  jihadists  in  Syria 
made  up  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  Salah  jihadists  worldwide 
in  2013  and  were  engaged  in  a  growing  number  of  attacks.  In  addition, 
Jabhat  al-Nusrah  and  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  orches¬ 
trated  approximately  two-thirds  of  al  Qa’ida’s  attacks  in  2013.  U.S. 
counterterror  operations  in  Syria  are  complicated  because  the  Assad 
government  is  an  enemy,  not  an  ally.  Nevertheless,  U.S.  intelligence 
and  special  operations  units  have  several  options,  which  are  not  mutu¬ 
ally  exclusive:  clandestinely  target  Salah-jihadist  groups  operating  in 
Syria;  work  through  allies  such  as  Jordan,  Turkey,  or  Saudi  Arabia; 
and  work  through  surrogate  partners,  such  as  Syrian  rebel  groups  that 
oppose  Salah-jihadist  groups  in  Syria. 

The  failure  to  weaken  Salah-jihadist  groups  in  Syria  will  likely 
have  serious  repercussions  for  the  United  States,  in  part  because  of 
Syria’s  proximity  to  allies  like  Jordan,  Turkey,  Israel,  and  European 
Union  countries.  The  access  of  Syrian  groups  such  as  Jabhat  al-Nusrah 
to  foreign  hghters,  terrorist  networks  in  Europe,  and  bomb-making 
expertise  suggest  that  they  may  already  have  the  capability  to  plan,  sup¬ 
port,  and  potentially  conduct  attacks  against  the  West. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction 


Since  al  Qa’ida’s  establishment  in  1988,  the  movement  has  experienced 
a  series  of  successes  and  failures.  These  ebbs  and  flows  can  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  “waves”  (surges  in  terrorist  activity)  and  “reverse  waves” 
(setbacks),  which  varied  in  their  duration  and  levels  of  violence.1  The 
first  wave  picked  up  momentum  in  the  1990s  and  crested  with  the 
September  11,  2001,  attacks.  It  was  followed  by  a  reversal  as  al  Qa’ida 
leaders  and  operatives  were  captured  or  killed  in  Afghanistan,  Paki¬ 
stan,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  across  the  globe.  A  second 
wave  began  around  2003  after  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq,  and  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  large-scale  attacks  across  Iraq  and  in  Casablanca,  Madrid, 
London,  and  other  countries.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  reverse  wave 
around  2006,  as  al  Qa’ida  in  Iraq  was  severely  weakened,  British  and 
American  intelligence  agencies  foiled  several  plots,  and  U.S.  drone 
strikes  killed  senior  al  Qa’ida  operatives  in  Pakistan.  A  third  wave 
surged  between  2007  and  2009  following  the  rise  of  al  Qa’ida  in  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  and  was  followed  by  a  reverse  wave  with  the  death 
of  Osama  bin  Laden  in  2011  and  other  senior  leaders.  Today,  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  about  the  strength  and  composition  of  al 
Qa’ida  and  the  broader  milieu  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups. 

To  assess  the  state  of  al  Qa’ida  and  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  this 
report  asks  three  sets  of  questions.  First,  how  should  the  movement 
be  characterized  today?  How  is  it  organized,  what  are  the  objectives  of 
Salafi-jihadist  groups,  and  what  is  their  strategy  (or  strategies)?  Second, 
how  strong  (or  weak)  is  the  movement  today?  Third,  what  strategies 
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should  the  United  States  pursue  to  weaken  al  Qa’ida  and  the  broader 
milieu  of  Salah-jihadist  groups? 


Key  Definitions 

This  report  focuses  on  a  particular  strand  of  militant  Sunni  Islamism: 
Salah-jihadist  groups.  As  explained  in  more  detail  in  the  next  chapter, 
a  group  is  defined  as  Salah-jihadist  based  on  two  criteria.  First,  the 
group  emphasizes  the  importance  of  returning  to  a  “pure”  Islam,  that 
of  the  Salaf,  the  pious  ancestors.  Second,  the  group  believes  that  violent 
jihad  is  fard  ‘ayn  (a  personal  religious  duty).2  Fard  ‘ayn  includes  tasks 
every  Muslim  is  required  to  perform,  such  as  zakat  (almsgiving),  hajj 
(the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca),  salat  (daily  prayers),  sawm  (fasting  during 
Ramada),  and  the  sbabada  (accepting  Muhammad  as  God’s  messen¬ 
ger).3  Jihad  is  not  one  of  these  hve  pillars.  It  is,  instead,  a  collective 
duty  ( fard  kifaya )  under  certain  circumstances.  A  fard  kifaya  is  an  act 
that  is  obligatory  for  the  Muslim  community  collectively.  But  if  it  is 
sufficiently  carried  out  by  some  members  of  the  Muslim  community, 
then  other  Muslims  do  not  have  to  perform  it.  An  example  is  the  prayer 
performed  at  a  Muslim  burial.  Still,  most  Salah  jihadists  consider  vio¬ 
lent  jihad  an  individual  duty,  or  fard  ‘ayn.A  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  among 
others,  emphasized  both  Salafism  and  armed  jihad.5 

This  report  focuses  on  Salah-jihadist  groups  for  several  reasons. 
First,  they  represent  a  threat  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  since 
most  Salah-jihadist  groups  consider  America  an  enemy.  As  explained 
later  in  the  report,  however,  some  Salah-jihadist  groups  have  plotted 
attacks  against  the  U.S.  homeland  and  U.S.  interests  overseas,  while 
others  are  focused  on  local  enemies.  Second,  many  Salah-jihadist 
groups  are  willing  to  kill  civilians  in  ways  that  terrorist  groups  have 
historically  eschewed.  Brian  Jenkins  wrote  in  the  1970s  that  “terror¬ 
ists  want  a  lot  of  people  watching,  not  a  lot  of  people  dead,”  a  state¬ 
ment  he  later  amended  with  the  rise  of  organizations  like  al  Qa’ida  that 
wanted  a  lot  of  people  watching  and  a  lot  of  people  dead.6  Salah  jihad¬ 
ists  are  willing  to  kill  large  numbers  of  civilians  they  consider  apos¬ 
tates,  including  Muslims,  making  the  potential  for  wanton  destruction 
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particularly  acute.  Third,  al  Qa’ida  is  Salafi-jihadist.  To  be  clear,  most 
Salafi-jihadist  groupS  are  not  al  Qa’ida.  That  is,  they  have  not  sworn 
bay’at  to  al  Qa’ida  leaders,  and  al  Qa’ida  has  not  incorporated  them 
into  the  movement  as  formal  affiliates.  Nevertheless,  many  have  been 
willing  to  cooperate  with  al  Qa’ida  or  its  affiliates  when  it  suits  them. 

Consequently,  this  analysis  does  not  examine  all  Islamist  groups 
(those  organizations  attempting  to  build  an  Islamic  state).7  It  does  not 
analyze,  for  example,  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  which  is  a  pan-Islamic 
social  movement  established  by  the  Islamic  scholar  and  schoolteacher 
Hassan  al-Banna.  It  also  does  not  analyze  in  detail  the  Taliban  and 
other  extreme  Deobandi  groups  in  South  Asia,  which  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  establishing  an  Islamic  emirate.  Nor  does  it  focus  on  militant 
Shi’a  groups,  such  as  Hezbollah.  Some  of  these  groups  pose  a  threat  to 
the  United  States,  its  interests  abroad,  and  allies,  though  the  religious 
views  of  these  terrorist  groups  are  different  from — and  often  at  odds 
with — Salafi  jihadists.  Still,  the  U.S.  strategic  options  outlined  at  the 
end  of  this  report  are  broadly  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  terrorist  and 
insurgent  groups,  not  just  Salafi  jihadists. 

In  addition,  when  discussing  al  Qa’ida,  this  report  refers  to  the 
central  leadership  in  Pakistan  and  the  affiliated  groups  whose  lead¬ 
ers  have  sworn  bay’at ,  or  loyalty,  to  core  al  Qa’ida,  which  supports  the 
relationship.8  These  groups  include  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb 
(AQIM),  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (AQAP)  based  in  Yemen, 
al  Shabaab  based  in  Somalia,  and  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  based  in  Syria. 
The  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  (ISIS)  was  also  an  al  Qa’ida 
affiliate  until  early  2014,  when  it  was  expelled  by  core  al  Qa’ida  leaders. 
While  al  Qa’ida  has  become  more  decentralized  over  time,  its  leader¬ 
ship  cadre  in  Pakistan  still  maintains  a  formal  relationship  with  a  small 
number  of  affiliates.9  Unfortunately,  numerous  journalists  and  pundits 
have  erroneously  used  the  term  “al  Qa’ida”  to  refer  to  a  wide  range  of 
groups,  including  many  whose  leaders  have  never  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  organization. 
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Research  Design 

This  study  utilized  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  data.  First,  it 
compiled  and  analyzed  thousands  of  documents,  including  the  writ¬ 
ings,  statements,  and  internal  memorandums  of  al  Qa’ida  and  other 
Salafi-jihadist  leaders.  The  goal  is  to  better  understand  their  objectives 
and  strategies.  As  political  scientists  Alexander  George  and  Timothy 
McKeown  argue,  it  is  important  to  understand  “what  stimuli  the  actors 
attend  to;  the  decision  process  that  makes  use  of  these  stimuli  to  arrive 
at  decisions;  the  actual  behavior  that  then  occurs;  the  effect  of  vari¬ 
ous  institutional  arrangements  on  attention,  processing,  and  behavior; 
and  the  effect  of  other  variables  of  interest  on  attention,  processing, 
and  behavior.”10  Consequently,  the  study  reviewed  the  primary  source 
works  of  al  Qa’ida’s  core  leaders  in  Pakistan  (led  by  Ayman  al-Zawahiri) 
and  al  Qa’ida  affiliates  in  Iraq  (led  by  Abu  Bakr  al-Baghdadi,  or  Abu 
Du’a)  through  their  2014  break-up  with  al  Qa’ida,  North  Africa 
(led  by  Abdelmalek  Droukdal),  Syria  (led  by  Abu  Muhammad  al- 
Jawlani),  Somalia  (led  by  Ahmed  Abdi  aw-Mohammed),  and  Yemen 
(led  by  Nasir  al-Wuhayshi).  It  also  analyzed  the  writings  and  state¬ 
ments  of  other  Salafi-jihadist  leaders.  Among  other  sources,  it  examined 
a  range  of  documents  from  such  sources  as  the  Harmony  Database  at 
the  Combating  Terrorism  Center  at  West  Point,  as  well  as  al  Qa’ida 
documents  found  by  organizations  such  as  the  Associated  Press. 

Second,  the  study  compiled  and  analyzed  data  on  the  number  and 
geographic  location  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups;  number  of  Salafi  jihad¬ 
ists;  and  number  and  type  of  attacks,  fatalities,  and  casualties  by  some 
Salafi-jihadist  groups.  There  are,  of  course,  methodological  challenges 
in  any  study  of  al  Qa’ida  and  other  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  as  there  are  of 
terrorist  groups  more  broadly.  There  are,  for  instance,  knowledge  gaps 
in  understanding  the  daily  operations  of  clandestine  networks  trying 
to  survive  in  the  face  of  government  surveillance  efforts  and  assassina¬ 
tions.  Since  the  life  expectancy  of  jihadist  websites  can  be  short  because 
of  government  actions,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  way  to 
check  all  quotations.  But  experience  shows  that  most  important  texts 
are  circulating  on  a  number  of  websites  and  could  be  retrieved  even  if 
the  given  site  has  disappeared  or  its  URL  has  changed.  Another  chal- 
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lenge  is  transcription.  I  have  decided  not  to  adopt  a  uniform  transcrip¬ 
tion  across  all  proper  names  in  the  footnotes  because  it  will  make  the 
checking  of  sources  almost  impossible.  When  I  quote  a  name  from  a 
website  or  transcription  service,  or  use  it  in  a  citation,  I  generally  use 
the  transcriptions  of  the  sites  to  allow  the  reader  to  check.  Apart  from 
the  quotations  and  citations,  however,  I  have  tried  to  use  an  identical 
transcription  throughout  the  report.11 

In  addition,  there  is  often  wide  variation  in  the  names  and  spelling 
of  individuals  and  groups.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  former  al  Qa’ida 
affiliate  in  Iraq.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  media  and  by  policymakers  as 
al  Qa’ida  in  Iraq  (AQI),  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  Syria  (ISIS),  the 
Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  (ISIS),  and  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq 
and  the  Levant  (ISIL).  All  refer  to  the  same  group.  I  have  chosen  to 
utilize  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham,  in  part  since  that  is  how 
group  members  often  refer  to  themselves. 


Outline  of  the  Report 

The  rest  of  this  report  is  divided  into  several  chapters.  Chapter  Two 
examines  al  Qa’ida  and  the  broader  movement  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups 
today  by  assessing  their  organizational  structure,  objectives,  and  strate¬ 
gies.  It  also  analyzes  why  the  movement  has  become  more  decentral¬ 
ized  over  time.  Chapter  Three  focuses  on  the  capabilities  of  al  Qa’ida 
and  other  Salah-jihadist  groups  and  examines  trends  in  the  number  of 
groups,  levels  of  violence,  and  other  factors.  It  also  explores  why  there 
has  been  an  expansion  in  the  number  of  Salah-jihadist  groups  over 
time.  Chapter  Four  outlines  strategic  options  for  the  United  States  and 
implications  for  U.S.  counterterrorism  policy  in  such  countries  as  Syria 
and  Afghanistan. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

A  Decentralized  Movement 


In  May  2013,  al  Qa’ida  leader  Ayman  al-Zawahiri  sent  a  terse  note 
to  Abu  Bakr  Al-Baghdadi  (also  known  as  Abu  Du’a),  the  emir  of  the 
Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham,  and  Abu  Muhammad  al-Jawlani, 
the  emir  of  Jabhat  al-Nusrah.  Zawahiri’s  purpose  was  straightfor¬ 
ward:  to  resolve  an  escalating  dispute  between  the  two  leaders  over 
command-and-control  arrangements.  Jawlani  wanted  his  organization 
to  become  a  separate  al  Qa’ida  affiliate  that  reported  directly  to  core 
al  Qa’ida  in  Pakistan.  Baghdadi  wanted  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  to  continue 
under  his  umbrella.  The  roots  of  the  conflict  dated  back  to  2011.  As 
the  insurgency  in  Syria  began,  Baghdadi  had  sent  Jawlani  and  other 
operatives  to  Syria  in  2011  to  help  overthrow  the  Syrian  regime.  As 
Jawlani  recalled,  Baghdadi  “approved  our  plan  to  support  the  oppressed 
in  al-Sham  [Syria],  and  gave  us  money  .  .  .  and  sent  us  a  few  breth¬ 
ren.”1  Over  time,  Jawlani’s  organization,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah,  became 
increasingly  powerful  and  self-sufficient,  securing  its  own  donors  and 
funding  from  sources  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Levant,  developing 
sophisticated  bomb-making  capabilities,  and  attracting  a  growing 
number  of  fighters. 

Threatened  by  Jabhat  al-Nusrah’s  growing  power,  Baghdadi 
attempted  to  rein  in  the  organization.  In  April  2013,  Baghdadi  publicly 
announced:  “It’s  now  time  to  declare  in  front  of  the  people  of  the  Levant 
and  world  that  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  is  but  an  extension  of  the  Islamic  State 
of  Iraq  and  part  of  it.”  He  continued  by  clarifying  what  that  meant: 
“So  we  declare  while  relying  on  Allah:  The  cancellation  of  the  name 
‘Islamic  State  of  Iraq,’  and  the  cancellation  of  the  name,  ‘Jabhat  al- 
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Nusrah,’  and  gathering  them  under  one  name,  the  ‘Islamic  State  in 
Iraq  and  al-Sham.’”2  Jawlani  objected.  Baghdadi  had  not  informed  him 
of  the  announcement  and,  besides,  he  strongly  opposed  coming  under 
the  command  and  control  of  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham.  In 
an  angry  retort,  he  shot  back,  “The  reality  is  that  we  were  not  consulted 
or  informed  about  this  alleged  speech.”3  He  then  went  further,  pledg¬ 
ing  bay’at  (allegiance)  to  al  Qa’ida  leader  Ayman  al-Zawahiri.  The  act 
was  a  deliberate  effort  by  Jawlani  to  demonstrate  to  his  own  followers, 
al  Qa’ida  leaders  in  Pakistan,  and  Baghdadi  that  Jabhat  al-Nusrah’s 
command  and  control  went  directly  to  core  al  Qa’ida  in  Pakistan.  It 
was  a  blatant  rebuke  to  Baghdadi.  Over  the  next  month,  tensions  esca¬ 
lated  between  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  and  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham 
leaders,  forcing  Zawahiri  to  step  in. 

In  a  carefully  worded  letter,  Zawahiri  thanked  both  for  their 
steadfast  work  for  al  Qa’ida,  though  he  expressed  dismay  that  “regret¬ 
tably,  we  have  heard  the  news  [of  the  dispute]  from  the  media.”4  He 
then  explained  that  he  had  patiently  listened  to  both  sides,  consulted 
with  al  Qa’ida  leaders  in  Pakistan,  and  come  to  a  decision.  Zawahiri 
adjudicated  in  favor  of  Jawlani,  announcing  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  as  “an 
independent  entity  for  [al  Qa’ida],  under  the  general  command.”5 
Zawahiri  then  appointed  Abu  Khalid  al-Suri,  who  was  later  killed,  to 
serve  as  a  mediator  between  the  two  sides.6  In  a  brazen  announcement, 
Baghdadi  rejected  Zawahiri ’s  decision,  arguing  that  he  had  “several  sha¬ 
riah  and  method-based  issues”  with  the  ruling.  He  promised  that  “the 
Islamic  State  in  Iraq  and  al-Sham  remains  as  long  as  we  have  a  pulse  or 
an  eye  that  blinks.”7  In  January  2014,  Zawahiri  again  urged  the  two  al 
Qa’ida  affiliates  in  Syria  to  end  factional  fighting,  but  with  little  suc¬ 
cess.8  When  his  mediation  efforts  failed  in  February  2014,  Zawahiri 
dismissed  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  from  al  Qa’ida.9 

This  three-way  debate  between  al  Qa’ida  leaders  in  Pakistan, 
Syria,  and  Iraq  highlighted  a  number  of  issues.  It  showed  the  evolving 
geographic  scope  of  al  Qa’ida,  especially  its  spread  to  Syria  beginning 
in  2011.  It  also  illustrated  core  al  Qa’ida’s  difficulties  in  managing  dis¬ 
tant  affiliates.  In  light  of  these  developments,  this  chapter  asks  several 
questions:  How  are  al  Qa’ida  and  the  broader  Salah-jihadist  movement 
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structured?  What  are  their  objectives?  And  how  have  their  structure 
and  objectives  evolved  over  time? 

The  chapter  makes  several  arguments.  First,  the  Salah-jihadist 
movement  has  become  more  decentralized  over  time  and  increasingly 
heterogeneous.  It  includes  core  al  Qa’ida,  formal  affiliates  that  have 
sworn  allegiance  to  al  Qa’ida  leaders,  groups  that  have  not  sworn  alle¬ 
giance  but  are  committed  to  the  Salah-jihadist  ideology,  and  inspired 
individuals  and  networks.  Second,  while  there  are  some  similarities 
among  Salah  jihadists,  there  are  also  substantial  differences.  Salah- 
jihadist  leaders  and  groups  disagree  about  how  much,  if  at  all,  to  target 
Western  countries  and  their  citizens;  the  size  and  global  nature  of 
their  desired  emirate;  eagerness  to  attack  Shi’a;  and  other  issues,  such 
as  their  involvement  in  social  services,  implementation  of  draconian 
policies  against  local  populations,  and  the  appropriateness  of  targeting 
civilians.  Third,  al  Qa’ida  and  other  Salah-jihadist  groups  have  likely 
decentralized  for  two  reasons:  widespread  variation  in  objectives,  geog¬ 
raphy,  ethnic  groups,  personalities,  and  other  factors  that  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  coordinate;  and  counterterrorism  pressure  that  has  forced  them 
underground  and  complicated  communication  across  the  movement. 
This  decentralized  structure  makes  al  Qa’ida  and  other  Salah-jihadist 
groups  vulnerable  to  exploitation. 


A  Diffuse  Structure 

Over  the  hrst  decade  and  a  half  of  al  Qa’ida’s  existence,  Osama  bin 
Laden  oversaw  a  somewhat  hierarchical  organizational  structure.10 
As  al  Qa’ida’s  internal  documents  show,  it  had  employment  contracts 
that  specihed  vacation  policies,  roles  and  responsibilities  for  different 
jobs,  security  memos  written  by  a  specialized  security  committee,  and 
standardized  questionnaires  for  those  arriving  at  training  camps.11  Al 
Qa’ida  was  composed  of  a  shura  council  and  several  committees,  such 
as  those  dedicated  to  military,  media,  hnance,  and  religious  issues.  The 
shura  council  was  the  most  powerful  committee,  and  served  as  an  advi¬ 
sory  body  to  Osama  bin  Laden,  who  was  its  emir.12  Despite  this  cen¬ 
tralized  apparatus,  al  Qa’ida  and  the  broader  movement  inspired  by 
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Osama  bin  Laden  included  a  degree  of  decentralization.  The  Febru¬ 
ary  1998  fatwa  signed  by  Osama  bin  Laden  and  others,  for  instance, 
included  a  number  of  organizations,  such  as  the  Jihad  Group  in  Egypt 
and  Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Pakistan,  that  pledged  to  “kill  the  Americans 
and  their  allies  ...  in  any  country  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it.”13  But 
following  the  overthrow  of  the  Taliban  regime  and  al  Qa’ida’s  loss  of 
sanctuary  in  Afghanistan,  the  movement  began  to  decentralize.14 

Today,  it  can  be  divided  into  four  tiers:  core  al  Qa’ida,  affiliated  al 
Qa’ida  groups,  other  Salafi-jihadiast  groups,  and  inspired  individuals 
and  networks.15 

Core  al  Qa’ida  includes  the  organization’s  leaders,  most  of  whom 
are  based  in  Pakistan.  Al  Qa’ida  leaders  refer  to  this  broader  area  as 
Khurasan,  a  historical  reference  to  the  territory  that  included  Persia, 
Central  Asia,  Afghanistan,  and  parts  of  northwestern  Pakistan  during 
the  Umayyad  and  Abbasid  caliphates.16  Core  al  Qa’ida  is  led  by  Ayman 
al-Zawahiri,  who  is  buttressed  by  such  figures  as  Abdullah  al-Shami. 
There  are  still  a  few  Americans  in  core  al  Qa’ida  (such  as  al-Shami 
and  Adam  Gadahn)  and  operatives  that  have  lived  in  America  (such 
as  Adnan  el  Shukrijumah).  Al  Qa’ida’s  senior  leadership  retains  some 
oversight  of  the  affiliates  and,  when  necessary,  may  attempt  to  adju¬ 
dicate  disputes  among  affiliates  or  provide  strategic  guidance.  But 
Zawahiri’s  failure  to  mediate  the  dispute  between  Jabhat  al-Nusrah 
and  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  highlights  core  al  Qa’ida’s 
limitations.  Around  July  2013,  Zawahiri  took  an  unprecedented  step 
by  appointing  Nasir  al-Wuhayshi,  the  emir  of  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  as  his  deputy,  elevating  the  importance  of  Yemen  for  core 
al  Qa’ida. 

The  next  tier  includes  affiliated  groups  that  became  formal 
branches  of  al  Qa’ida.  What  distinguishes  “affiliates”  from  other  types 
of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  is  the  decision  by  their  emirs  to  swear  bay  at  to 
al  Qa’ida  leaders,  which  is  then  formally  accepted  by  al  Qa’ida  leaders. 
These  organizations  include  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (based 
in  Yemen),  al  Shabaab  (based  in  Somalia),  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic 
Maghreb  (based  in  Algeria  and  neighboring  countries),  and  Jabhat  al- 
Nusrah  (based  in  Syria).  All  of  the  affiliates  were  established  within  the 
past  decade:  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Magrheb  in  2006;  al  Qa’ida  in  the 
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Arabian  Peninsula  in  2009;  al  Shabaab  in  2012;  and  Jabhat  al-Nusrah 
in  20 13. 17  As  previously  noted,  core  al  Qa’ida  formally  separated  itself 
from  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  in  January  2014.  Figure  2.1 
highlights  core  al  Qa’ida  and  affiliates. 

Next  are  a  series  of  other  Salafi-jffiadist  groups,  some  of  whom 
established  a  direct  relationship  with  al  Qa’ida.  But  they  were  not  cre¬ 
ated  by  core  al  Qa’ida,  have  not  become  formal  members,  and  their 
leaders  have  not  sworn  bay’at  to  core  al  Qa’ida.  This  arrangement 
allows  these  Salafi-jihadist  groups  to  remain  independent  and  pursue 
their  own  goals  in  general,  but  to  work  with  al  Qa’ida  for  specific  oper¬ 
ations  or  training  purposes  if  their  interests  converge.  As  illustrated  in 
the  Appendix,  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  other  Salafi-jihadist 
groups  across  Africa  (such  as  Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya  and  Harakat  Ansar 
al-Din),  Asia  (such  as  Jemaah  Islamiya  and  the  East  Turkestan  Islamic 
Movement),  the  Middle  East  (such  as  Ansar  Bayt  al-Maqdis  and  Ziyad 
al-Jarrah  Battalions),  and  the  Caucasus  (such  as  Imarat  Kavkaz). 

Figure  2.1 

Core  al  Qa'ida  and  Its  Affiliates 
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Finally,  the  inspired  individuals  and  networks  include  those  with 
no  direct  contact  to  core  al  Qa’ida  and  little  or  no  organizational  struc¬ 
ture,  but  who  are  inspired  by  the  al  Qa’ida  cause  and  outraged  by 
perceived  oppression  of  Muslims  in  Afghanistan,  Chechnya,  Palestine, 
and  other  countries.18  They  tend  to  be  motivated  by  a  hatred  of  the  West 
and  regimes  across  the  Muslim  world.  Without  direct  support,  these 
individuals  and  networks  tend  to  be  amateurish.19  But  they  can  occa¬ 
sionally  be  lethal.  On  November  19,  2009,  Nidal  Malik  Hasan  walked 
into  the  Soldier  Readiness  Center  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  a  facility  where 
soldiers  were  processed  before  and  after  deployment.  He  bowed  his 
head  for  several  seconds  and  then  stood  up  and  opened  fire,  screaming 
“Allahu  Akbar!”  Hasan  methodically  killed  13  people,  mostly  soldiers, 
and  wounded  43  others  before  he  was  shot,  disarmed,  and  captured.20 


Differing  Ideological  Views  and  Objectives 

Based  on  this  increasingly  decentralized  structure,  it  is  important  to 
re-examine  the  ideology  and  objectives  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  today. 
Most  believe  that  the  early  generations  of  Muslims  set  the  model  that 
all  succeeding  generations  should  observe,  especially  in  their  beliefs, 
understanding  of  the  core  Islamic  texts,  methods  of  worship,  piety, 
and  conduct.  Modern-day  Islam  had  become  corrupt,  Sayyid  Qutb 
wrote  in  his  book  Milestones,  and  he  compared  the  modern  Muslim 
states  with  jahiliyya ,21  As  used  in  the  Qur’an,  jabiliyya  describes  the 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  Arabs  were  supposed  to  have  lived  before 
the  revelation  of  Islam  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.22  Other  historical  figures,  such  as  Ibn  Taymiyyah, 
the  Muslim  theologian  who  lived  in  the  late  thirteenth  and  early  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  had  long  emphasized  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Qur’an 
and  practices  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad.23 

Salafi  jihadists  support  both  Salafism  and  violent  jihad.  Most 
Salafi  jihadists  view  violent  jihad  as  a  duty  for  Muslims.24  Ayman  al- 
Zawahiri  argued  in  2013  that  there  “is  no  honor  for  us  except  through 
Jihad,”  emphasizing  that  jihad  is  “obligatory.”25  As  Zawahiri  also  con¬ 
tended,  the  “first  orientation  is  the  orientation  of  Jihad,  Ribaat  [guard- 
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ing  the  frontiers],  resolve,  defense  of  Islam’s  sanctuary  and  sanctities, 
and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  ‘Aqeedah  [Islamic  theology]  .”26  In 
order  to  establish  emirates,  most  Salah  jihadists  seek  to  replace  regimes 
through  an  insurgency — a  political-military  campaign  by  a  substate 
group  (or  groups)  to  secede  from  a  country  or  overthrow  a  govern¬ 
ment.27  The  use  of  terrorism  as  a  tactic  rarely  resulted  in  groups  achiev¬ 
ing  their  objectives;  studies  indicate  that  terrorists  succeed  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  time.28  But  groups  that  resort  to  insurgency  fare 
better  than  terrorists,  winning  about  30  percent  of  the  time.29  Cap¬ 
tured  al  Qa’ida  documents  show  that  bin  Laden  and  Zawahiri  chose 
accordingly,  emphasizing  insurgency  as  the  primary  vehicle  of  its  jihad 
against  apostate  governments.30 

In  addition,  most  Salah  jihadists  emphasize  the  importance  of 
tawbid  (the  oneness  of  God)  and  sbari’a  (Islamic  law)  in  areas  they 
control.31  In  two  of  his  key  works,  In  the  Shade  of  the  Qur’an  and  Mile¬ 
stones,  Sayyid  Qutb  pleaded  for  contemporary  Muslims  to  build  a  new 
community — an  Islamic  emirate  based  on  shari’a — much  like  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  had  done  a  thousand  years  earlier.32  An  emir¬ 
ate  refers  literally  to  a  territory  ruled  by  an  “emir,”  which  is  sometimes 
translated  as  “commander,”  “prince,”  “governor,”  or  “ruler.”  In  early 
Islamic  history,  emirates  denoted  local  Muslim  principalities  or  small 
kingdoms  nominally  subordinate  to  the  Islamic  caliphate,  established 
as  part  of  Islam’s  steady  expansion  eastward  and  westward.  Salah- 
jihadist  leaders  have  echoed  the  importance  of  establishing  shari’a  in 
areas  they  control.33 

Within  Islam,  the  Salah-jihadist  view  of  shari’a  is  extreme.  Most 
believe  shari’a  should  replace  other  forms  of  government,  including 
democracy.34  In  fact,  al  Qa’ida  leaders  have  been  particularly  criti¬ 
cal  of  other  Sunni  groups,  such  as  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  Egypt 
and  Hamas  in  Palestinian  territory,  precisely  because  they  have  been 
willing  to  join  the  political  process.  In  2013,  Zawahiri  argued  that 
the  most  important  mistake  by  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  Egypt 
was  its  attempt  to  take  power  through  democracy.  “What  happened 
is  the  biggest  proof  for  the  failure  of  taking  the  way  of  democracy,” 
Zawahiri  chided  Muslim  Brotherhood  leaders.  “In  the  beginning,  we 
have  to  recognize  that  legitimacy  isn’t  in  elections  and  democracy,  but 
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legitimacy  is  the  shar’ia,  since  who  is  outside  the  shar’ia  is  out  of  the 
legitimacy,  and  the  subordinate  to  the  rulings  of  the  shar’ia  is  obedi¬ 
ent  and  concordant  with  the  legitimacy.”35  Since  religious  law  is  pre¬ 
eminent,  Salafi  jihadists  argue,  democracy  and  other  political  forms  of 
government  are  anathema.36 

Beyond  these  commonalities,  however,  there  are  numerous  differ¬ 
ences  among  groups,  which  likely  increased  as  the  number  of  groups 
and  fighters  expanded.  Salah-jihadist  objectives  can  vary  in  several 
ways. 

Far  Enemy  Versus  Near  Enemy 

One  disagreement  is  over  how  much,  if  at  all,  to  attack  Western  coun¬ 
tries  and  their  citizens.  For  many  Salafi  jihadists,  their  primary  goal  is 
to  overthrow  regimes  in  Muslim  countries.37  The  governments  in  these 
areas  constitute  the  “near  enemy,”  or  al-Adou  al-Qareeb.i&  They  either 
lack  the  will  or  the  capabilities  to  strike  Western  countries.  But  some 
individuals  also  seek  to  target  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries  that  represent  the  “far  enemy,”  or  al-Adou  al-Baeed,  and  that 
support  regimes  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  Targeting  the  far 
enemy  was  critical  for  Osama  bin  Laden.  As  Ayman  al-Zawahiri  also 
emphasized  in  his  “General  Guidelines  for  Jihad,”  published  in  2013, 
al  Qa’ida’s  “military  work  firstly  targets  the  head  of  (international)  dis¬ 
belief,  America  and  its  ally  Israel,  and  secondly  its  local  allies  that  rule 
our  countries.”  He  explained  that  the  “purpose  of  targeting  America  is 
to  exhaust  her  and  bleed  her  to  death”  by,  in  part,  baiting  the  United 
States  to  overreact  so  that  it  suffered  substantial  human  and  financial 
losses.39 

Other  groups,  such  as  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  also 
targeted  far-enemy  countries  and  their  citizens  in  the  region.  As  al 
Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  emir  Nasir  al-Wuhayshi  explained, 
legitimate  targets  in  near-enemy  countries  include  Western  tourists 
because  they  “are  part  of  the  Crusader  campaign”  and,  in  his  view,  they 
are  primarily  traveling  as  Christian  missionaries,  “callers  for  pornogra¬ 
phy  and  spreading  of  debauchery,”  or  spies.40  Resource  limitations  can 
also  impact  the  debate  between  attacking  far  and  near  enemies,  since 
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far-enemy  plots  are  likely  to  be  more  expensive  and  complicated  than 
plots  in  their  home  countries. 

The  United  States  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  foreign  target.  A1 
Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb  leaders  like  Abu  Musab  Abdel  Madoud 
(also  known  as  Abdelmalek  Droukdal)  have  repeatedly  encouraged 
attacks  against  French  targets  because  of  Paris’  support  to  North  Afri¬ 
can  regimes,  French  military  operations  against  Salafi-jihadist  groups 
in  countries  like  Mali,  and  religious  and  sociocultural  practices  like 
French  bans  on  head  scarves  and  veils.41  In  addition,  al  Shabaab  leaders 
in  Somalia  have  supported  strikes  against  French  and  British  targets,  as 
well  several  governments  in  the  region,  such  as  Kenya.  As  one  Shabaab 
document  summarized:  “The  French  and  the  English  are  to  be  treated 
equally:  Their  blood  and  their  money  are  halal  wherever  they  may  be. 
No  Muslim  in  any  part  of  the  world  may  cooperate  with  them  in  any 
way.  Cooperating  with  the  French  is  the  same  as  cooperating  with  the 
English:  it  leads  to  apostasy  and  expulsion  from  Islam,  regardless  of  the 
nationality  and  identity  of  the  conspirer.”42  As  discussed  in  more  detail 
in  the  next  chapter,  though,  most  Salafi-jihadist  groups  are  not  actively 
targeting  the  far  enemy. 

Geographic  Scope 

There  is  also  wide  variation  among  Salafi  jihadists  about  the  scope  of 
their  desired  emirate.  Some  groups,  particularly  the  al  Qa’ida  leader¬ 
ship  in  Pakistan,  remain  committed  to  establishing  a  caliphate  that 
extends  from  southern  Europe  to  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  parts 
of  Asia.  As  Ayman  al-Zawahiri  acknowledged,  his  goal  is  to  “liber¬ 
ate  all  occupied  Muslim  lands  and  reject  each  and  every  international 
treaty,  agreement,  and  resolution  which  gives  the  infidels  the  right  to 
seize  Muslim  lands,  such  as  Israel’s  seizure  of  Palestine,  Russia’s  seizure 
of  Chechnya  and  the  Muslim  Caucasus,  India’s  seizure  of  Kashmir, 
Spain’s  seizure  of  Ceuta  and  Melilla,  and  China’s  seizure  of  East  Turke¬ 
stan.”43  This  view  is  not  new.  Core  al  Qa’ida  leaders  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  consistent  in  their  desire  for  a  pan-Islamic  caliphate.44  To  be  clear, 
however,  al  Qa’ida’s  leadership  is  not  interested  in  establishing  a  truly 
global  caliphate,  but  rather  one  that  is  roughly  limited  to  the  territory 
illustrated  in  Figure  2. 2. 45 
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Figure  2.2 

Notional  Map  of  Ayman  al-Zawahiri's  Envisioned  Caliphate 
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This  expansive  view  of  a  pan-Islamic  caliphate  is  not  shared  by  all 
Salafi-jihadist  groups.  Others  are  focused  on  establishing  an  emirate  in 
specific  countries  or  regions.  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  lead¬ 
ers,  for  example,  have  primarily  concentrated  on  controlling  an  area 
that  includes  Iraq  and  the  broader  Levant.  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and 
al-Sham  emir  Abu  Bakr  al-Baghdadi  has  called  for  “demolishing  the 
Sykes-Picot  borders”  and  establishing  a  regional  emirate,  a  reference 
to  the  1916  Sykes-Picot  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  that  divided  the  Arab  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  outside 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  into  areas  of  British  and  French  influence.46  Al 
Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb  leaders  have  also  focused  on  establish¬ 
ing  regional  emirates,  including  in  the  Sahel  and  Maghreb.  As  its  emir, 
Abu  Musab  Abdel  Madoud,  explained,  “As  far  as  our  goals  concern¬ 
ing  the  Islamic  Maghreb,  there  are  plenty.  But  most  importantly  to 
rescue  our  countries  from  the  tentacles  of  these  criminal  regimes  that 
betrayed  their  religion.  Because  they  are  all  secretions  of  the  colonial¬ 
ism  that  invaded  our  country  in  the  last  two  centuries,  and  enabled 
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those  regimes  to  govern.”47  Consequently,  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic 
Maghreb  has  concentrated  on  overthrowing  governments  in  countries 
like  Algeria,  Mali,  Tunisia,  and  Libya.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  al  Qa’ida 
in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  leaders  have  generally  focused  on  establish¬ 
ing  an  emirate  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  including  Yemen  and  Saudi 
Arabia.48 

Still  other  Salafi-jihadist  groups  are  interested  in  establishing 
emirates  within  specific  states.  Boko  Haram  leaders  in  Nigeria,  for 
instance,  have  focused  on  establishing  an  emirate  in  Nigeria.  In  fact, 
many  Salafi-jihadist  groups — such  as  Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya,  Harakat 
Ansar  al-Din,  and  the  Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan — have  paro¬ 
chial  goals  of  establishing  emirates  in  their  respective  countries  of 
origin. 

Attacking  Shi'a 

There  is  also  significant  variation  in  the  willingness  of  groups  to  attack 
Shi’a,  who  Salah  jihadists  generally  refer  to  as  “Safavid  Rafida.”  Rafida 
roughly  translates  as  “deserters”  or  “defectors,”  and  is  a  derogatory  ref¬ 
erence  to  Shi’a  Muslims  because  they  do  not  recognize  Abu  Bakr  and 
his  successors  as  having  been  legitimate  rulers  ( Rashidun )  of  the  early 
Muslim  community.  Safavid  is  a  reference  to  the  Safavid  dynasty  that 
ruled  from  1501  to  1722,  which  controlled  Persia  and  parts  of  South 
Asia,  Central  Asia,  and  the  Caucasus  during  its  peak.  Among  Salah 
jihadists,  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  leaders  have  frequently  tar¬ 
geted  Shi’a.  As  former  al  Qa’ida  in  Iraq  leader  Abu  Mus’ab  al-Zarqawi 
explained: 

[They  are]  the  insurmountable  obstacle,  the  lurking  snake,  the 
crafty  and  malicious  scorpion,  the  spying  enemy,  and  the  pen¬ 
etrating  venom.  We  here  are  entering  a  battle  on  two  levels.  One, 
evident  and  open,  is  with  an  attacking  enemy  and  patent  infi¬ 
delity.  [Another  is]  a  difficult,  fierce  battle  with  a  crafty  enemy 
who  wears  the  garb  of  a  friend,  manifests  agreement,  and  calls 
for  comradeship,  but  harbors  ill  will  and  twists  up  peaks  and 
crests.  Theirs  is  the  legacy  of  the  Batini  bands  that  traversed  the 
history  of  Islam  and  left  scars  on  its  face  that  time  cannot  erase. 

The  unhurried  observer  and  inquiring  onlooker  will  realize  that 
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Shi’ism  is  the  looming  danger  and  the  true  challenge.  They  are 

the  enemy.  Beware  of  them.  Fight  them.  By  God,  they  lie.49 

Abu  Bakr  al-Baghdadi,  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham’s 
emir,  denounced  Shi’a  as  apostates  and  encouraged  violent  jihad  against 
them:  “I  direct  my  call  to  all  the  Muslim  youth  and  men  all  over  the 
world,  and  call  them  to  make  Hijrah  to  us  to  consolidate  the  pillars  of 
the  State  of  Islam  and  perform  Jihad  against  the  Safavid  Rafida — the 
Magian  Shiites.”50  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  leaders  also  targeted  Shi’a,  fight¬ 
ing  against  Hezbollah  in  Syria  and  referring  to  Shi’a  as  blasphemous.51 

But  other  Salafi  jihadists,  including  some  al  Qa’ida  leaders  in 
Pakistan,  sometimes  encouraged  a  more  cautious  approach,  even 
though  they  were  deeply  critical  of  Shi’a.52  In  a  letter  to  Abu  Mus’ab 
al-Zarqawi,  for  instance,  Zawahiri  explained  that  while  the  Shi’a  were  a 
religious  school  “based  on  excess  and  falsehood,”  targeting  them  would 
cripple  al  Qa’ida’s  support  among  the  broader  Muslim  community  in 
Iraq.  “Is  it  something  that  is  unavoidable?”  he  asked.  “Or,  is  it  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  put  off  until  the  force  of  the  mujahed  movement  in 
Iraq  gets  stronger?”53  Despite  the  actions  against  Shi’a  among  al  Qa’ida 
leaders  in  Iraq  and  Syria,  most  Salafi-jihadist  groups  have  not  focused 
on  armed  jihad  against  Shi’a.  In  some  cases,  such  as  in  North  and  East 
Africa,  this  caution  may  be  because  there  are  few  or  no  Shi’a  communi¬ 
ties  in  their  countries.  In  other  cases,  it  may  be  because  of  a  preference 
to  target  near-  or  far-enemy  regimes  instead.  Core  al  Qa’ida  leaders 
have  not  been  involved  in  attacks  against  Shi’a  in  Afghanistan  or  Paki¬ 
stan,  though  there  are  some  local  groups,  such  as  Lashkar-e-Jhangvi, 
that  have  attacked  Shi’a. 

Other  Differences 

There  is  some  variation  among  Salafi-jihadist  groups  across  a  miscella¬ 
neous  range  of  issues.  Some  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  leaders, 
for  example,  have  encouraged  operatives  to  refrain  from  implementing 
overly  draconian  policies  to  prevent  a  loss  of  local  support.  As  Nasir  al- 
Wuhayshi  explained  to  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb  leaders:  “But 
Allah  has  sent  you  to  this  Umma  to  move  them  toward  the  right  path. 
You  have  to  be  kind  to  them  and  make  room  for  compassion  and  for 
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leniency.  Try  to  win  them  over  through  the  conveniences  of  life  and 
by  taking  care  of  their  daily  needs  like  food,  electricity  and  water.” 
He  continued:  “You  can’t  beat  people  for  drinking  alcohol  when  they 
don’t  even  know  the  basics  of  how  to  pray.  We  have  to  first  stop  the 
great  sins,  and  then  move  gradually  to  the  lesser  and  lesser  ones.”54  This 
explanation  was  a  practical  approach  to  ruling  in  recently  controlled 
territory.  It  reflected  a  desire  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  local  pop¬ 
ulation  by  applying  a  draconian  interpretation  of  shar’ia  too  quickly. 
Indeed,  groups  like  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  Jabhat  al- 
Nusrah  have  urged  their  operatives  to  support  the  education  of  youth, 
water  projects,  electricity  generation,  sewage,  and  food  programs  to  win 
popular  support.55  These  are  practices  that  have  been  more  historically 
associated  with  groups  like  Hezbollah  in  Lebanon.  Jabhat  al-Nusrah’s 
decision  to  seek  the  support  of  local  populations  may  have  reflected  a 
desire  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  al  Qa’ida  in  Iraq  that  contributed 
to  the  2006  Awakening  in  al  Anbar  and  other  areas.56 

In  addition,  there  is  variation  about  attacking  non-Muslim  com¬ 
munities  living  in  Muslim  lands.  For  some  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  all 
non-Muslims  (and  even  some  Muslim  populations  like  Shi’a  and  Sufi) 
are  targets.  But  others  have  urged  followers  to  refrain  from  targeting 
non-Muslim  communities  unless  attacked  by  them.  As  Ayman  al- 
Zawahiri  explained,  “Avoid  meddling  with  Christian,  Sikh,  and  Hindu 
communities  living  in  Muslim  lands.  If  they  transgress,  then  a  response 
proportionate  to  the  transgression  should  suffice.  This  response  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  statement  that  we  do  not  seek  to  initiate  a  fight 
against  them  .  .  .  and  that  we  are  keen  to  live  with  them  in  a  peaceful 
manner  after  an  Islamic  state  is  established.”57 

Salafi-jihadist  groups  have  disagreed  about  other  issues.  Al  Qa’ida 
leader  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  for  instance,  criticized  Boko  Haram’s  indis¬ 
criminate  attacks  and  targeting  of  civilians.  He  also  chastised  some 
groups  for  conducting  suicide  operations  that  unnecessarily  killed 
civilians,  hit  the  wrong  target,  or  undermined  local  support.  “Along 
with  this  expansion  in  martyrdom-seeking  actions  were  deviation  and 
transgression,”  Zawahari  wrote  in  the  second  edition  of  Winds  of  Para¬ 
dise,  published  in  2014,  “which  must  be  corrected  and  recognized.”58 
Salafi  jihadists  have  also  disagreed  over  the  Islamic  concept  of  takfir,  or 
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disbelief.  Some  have  condemned  all  Muslims  who  do  not  subscribe  to 
their  extreme  interpretation  of  Islam  as  takfiris,  potentially  punishable 
by  death.  Others  have  taken  a  more  lenient  approach. 


Causes  of  Decentralization 

There  are  several  possible  reasons  for  al  Qa’ida’s  decentralization.  First, 
al  Qa’ida  and  other  Salafi-jihadist  groups  have  likely  decentralized  to 
survive  government  crackdowns.  Hierarchical  groups  are  vulnerable  to 
decapitation  strategies,  in  which  governments  attempt  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  group  by  capturing  or  killing  its  leadership.59  Government 
pressure  can  force  cells  and  members  into  hiding,  increasing  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  dispersal.  This  can  be  particularly  true  if  terrorists  are  forced 
to  curb  the  use  of  cell  phones,  satellite  phones,  e-mail,  and  other  types 
of  electronic  communications  among  group  members  because  of  mon¬ 
itoring  by  foreign  intelligence  agencies.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
al  Qa’ida  decentralized  for  survival  reasons.  A  2002  meeting  in  Iran 
involving  al  Qa’ida  leaders,  for  instance,  was  apparently  a  direct  result 
of  “the  loss  of  key  leaders”  by  U.S.-led  counterterrorism  raids  and  a 
recognition  that  al  Qa’ida  “could  no  longer  exist  as  a  hierarchy”  with¬ 
out  risking  the  collapse  of  the  group.60  After  the  death  of  Osama  bin 
Laden  and  other  leaders  in  Pakistan  from  drone  strikes  and  raids,  al 
Qa’ida  leaders  warned  their  adherents  in  a  public  communique  that  the 
movement’s  survival  hinged  on  “taking  precautions,  working  in  total 
secrecy,  and  making  use  of  all  means  to  do  damage  to  the  enemy.”61 

There  are  numerous  historical  examples  of  terrorist  and  insurgent 
groups  that  decentralized  because  of  government  repression.  During 
the  Malayan  Emergency  that  lasted  from  1948  to  1957,  for  example, 
the  Malayan  Communist  Party  established  an  increasingly  decentral¬ 
ized  structure.  Initially,  the  political  apparatus  included  a  Central 
Committee  and  a  series  of  State,  District,  and  Branch  Committees — 
partly  in  the  jungle  and  partly  outside  the  country.  The  Malayan  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Anti-British  Army  mobilized  eight  regiments  and  later  increased 
to  ten.62  Beginning  around  1951,  however,  the  Malayan  Communist 
Party  decentralized  in  response  to  British  infiltration  and  counterin- 
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surgency  successes.  This  reorganization  created  serious  problems  for  the 
Malayan  Communist  Party,  whose  lower-level  echelons  did  not  receive 
specific  orders  or  instructions  either  from  outside  the  country  or  from 
their  own  superior  headquarters.63  There  are  numerous  other  examples. 
In  Sudan,  the  Anya  Nya  was  fragmented  for  much  of  the  war  that 
lasted  from  1963  to  1972,  in  part  because  of  government  repression.  As 
one  analysis  concluded,  the  Anya  Nya  “did  not  develop  into  a  politi¬ 
cally  organized  movement  under  a  disciplined  military  leadership,”  but 
rather  “consisted  of  scattered  local  resistance  bands.”64 

Second,  the  decentralization  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  is  likely 
caused  by  fragmentation  from  increasingly  divergent  objectives,  geog¬ 
raphy,  ethnic  groups,  personalities,  and  other  factors  in  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  movement.  As  already  noted,  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
objectives  among  Salafi  jihadists,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  coordinate 
activities.  The  same  is  true  with  geography,  since  Salafi-jihadist  groups 
are  spread  across  multiple  continents  from  Algeria  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  to  Indonesia  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  are  also  a  variety 
of  ethnic  groups,  languages,  and  cultures  that  span  this  area,  from 
Tuaregs  in  northern  Mali  to  Yemeni  tribes  along  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  In 
addition,  Salafi-jihadist  groups  include  a  wide  range  of  leaders,  from 
the  fiery  Mokhtar  Belmokhtar  to  the  more  philosophical  Zawahiri. 

This  variation  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  centralize  and 
coordinate  activities  because  of  what  social  scientists  refer  to  as  a 
“principal-agent  problem.”65  A  principal  (an  insurgent  or  terrorist 
leader)  needs  to  set  in  place  a  system  of  incentives  and  penalties  so  that 
an  agent  (a  member  of  the  group)  will  perform  as  the  principal  expects. 
Lower-level  fighters  often  take  actions  that  cannot  easily  be  observed 
and  evaluated  by  their  superiors.  The  difficulty  of  monitoring  dispersed 
operatives  contributes  to  “shirking”  behavior.  Shirking  occurs  when 
members  take  actions  that  do  not  contribute  to  the  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  organization.66  Shirking  may  arise,  for  example,  when  a 
fighter  takes  a  nap  instead  of  setting  up  a  roadside  bomb  to  attack  a 
government  convoy.  Or,  alternatively,  a  fighter  may  wantonly  kill  civil¬ 
ians  in  ways  that  undermine  local  support  for  the  organization.  With 
no  one  around  to  monitor  behavior,  the  fighter  may  calculate  that  he 
will  not  be  caught.  An  organization’s  success  depends  on  its  ability  to 
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motivate  members  and  encourage  them  to  behave  in  ways  consistent 
with  its  broader  goals  and  objectives.  A  lack  of  discipline  among  lower- 
ranking  members  can  waste  resources,  alienate  potential  supporters, 
and  undermine  military  and  political  efforts.  Leaders  need  to  make 
decisions  about  how  to  shape,  manage,  and  control  the  behavior  of 
their  members.67 

There  are  other  potential  explanations  for  al  Qa’ida’s  decentral¬ 
ization,  though  most  are  problematic.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that 
al  Qa’ida  leaders  and  other  Salafi  jihadists  increasingly  believe  that 
a  diffuse  structure  is  more  effective  in  trying  to  achieve  their  objec¬ 
tives.  Decentralized  groups  can  be  more  adaptive  and  resilient  in 
conducting  operations.68  Some  Salafi  jihadists  encouraged  a  decentral¬ 
ized  structure.  One  was  the  Syrian  jihadist  thinker  Abu  Mus’ab  al-Suri, 
whose  work  was  widely  circulated  on  jihadist  websites.  He  encouraged 
Muslims  to  become  involved  in  “individual  jihad  and  small  cell  ter¬ 
rorism.”69  A  decentralized  strategy,  he  argued,  is  more  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  conducting  disparate,  hit-and-run,  guerrilla-style  attacks 
against  better  armed  government  forces.  As  Suri  concluded:  “The  jihad 
of  individual  or  cell  terrorism,  using  the  methods  of  urban  or  rural 
guerilla  warfare,  is  fundamental  for  exhausting  the  enemy  and  caus¬ 
ing  him  to  collapse  and  withdraw.”70  A  range  of  terrorist  and  insurgent 
groups  have  adopted  decentralized  strategies.  In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  anti-government  activist  and  white  supremacist  Louis  Beam 
advocated  an  organizational  structure,  which  he  termed  “leaderless 
resistance,”  to  target  the  U.S.  government.  As  Beam  noted:  “Utilizing 
the  Leaderless  Resistance  concept,  all  individuals  and  groups  operate 
independently  of  each  other,  and  never  report  to  a  central  headquarters 
or  single  leader  for  direction  or  instruction,  as  would  those  who  belong 
to  a  typical  pyramid  organization.”71  In  addition,  a  range  of  left-wing 
revolutionaries,  radicals,  and  anarchists  have  adopted  networked  orga¬ 
nizational  structures.72 

While  some  Salafi-jihadist  leaders  have  encouraged  a  decentral¬ 
ized  movement,  including  for  al  Qa’ida  and  its  affiliates,  this  shift 
appears  to  be  a  result  of  other  factors,  such  as  successful  counterterror¬ 
ism  efforts  by  the  United  States  and  other  governments.  In  addition, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  al  Qa’ida’s  leaders,  including  Osama  bin 
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Laden,  actively  supported  a  decentralized  strategy  if  it  meant  losing 
control  and  influence  over  affiliates. 

A  Growing  Vulnerability 

The  decentralized  structure  of  al  Qa’ida  and  other  Salafi-jihadist 
groups  should  be  a  cause  of  concern  for  its  leaders,  and  it  presents  an 
opportunity  for  counterterrorism  agencies.  Decentralized  groups  have 
a  low  probability  of  achieving  their  objectives.  Among  the  roughly 
180  insurgencies  since  World  War  II,  several  of  which  al  Qa’ida  and 
other  Salafi-jihadist  groups  participated  in,  there  has  been  substantial 
variation  in  the  degree  of  centralization  among  groups.  Some  groups 
have  enjoyed  a  high  level  of  central  control  (the  leadership  directly 
controls  virtually  all  operations  and  resources);  others  have  a  moder¬ 
ate  level  of  central  control  (the  leadership  directly  controls  some,  but 
not  all,  operations  and  resources);  and  still  others  have  a  low  level  of 
centralized  control  (the  leadership  directly  controls  few  operations 
and  resources).73  Groups  with  high  levels  of  centralization  have  been 
more  likely  to  achieve  victory  (41.5  percent)  than  ones  with  moderate 
levels  (31.4  percent)  or  low  levels  (17.4  percent)  of  centralization.74  It  is 
not  entirely  clear  why  high  levels  of  centralization  are  more  strongly 
correlated  with  insurgent  victory,  since  numerous  factors  impact  the 
outcome  of  insurgencies.75 

But  the  cold  reality  for  al  Qa’ida  and  Salafi-jihadist  groups  is  that 
decentralized  groups  are  unlikely  to  succeed  in  achieving  their  long¬ 
term  objectives.  Decentralized  groups  are  more  likely  to  face  principal- 
agent  problems,  and  they  may  also  find  it  challenging  to  control 
territory,  since  lower-levels  cells  are  more  likely  to  usurp  power  and 
resources  for  their  own  interests  with  limited  oversight.  Finally,  there  is 
often  a  higher  likelihood  of  divisions  among  decentralized  groups  and 
movements,  making  it  easier  for  government  agencies  to  play  groups 
against  each  other  and  sow  discord  among  them. 

Consequently,  the  decentralized  nature  of  al  Qa’ida  and  other 
Salafi-jihadist  groups  will  likely  present  growing  problems.  As  core  al 
Qa’ida  leaders  in  Pakistan  wrote  in  a  February  2014  letter  rebuking 
the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham,  “We  emphasize  our  disavowal 
from  the  sedition  that  is  occurring  in  al-Sham  from  the  factions  of  the 
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mujahideen,  and  our  disavowal  from  the  forbidden  blood  that  was  shed 
by  any  party.”  They  then  warned  Muslims  worldwide  to  recognize  “the 
enormity  of  the  disaster  that  afflicted  the  Jihad  in  Syria  and  the  future 
of  the  Muslim  Ummah  with  the  sedition  they  are  experiencing.”76 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Growing  Capabilities 


In  September  2013,  al  Shabaab  operatives  grabbed  international  head¬ 
lines  by  conducting  a  deadly  attack  at  the  upscale  Westgate  Mall  in  Nai¬ 
robi,  Kenya,  killing  at  least  59  people  and  wounding  nearly  200  others. 
The  attackers  carefully  selected  the  Westgate  Mall  among  possible 
alternatives;  conducted  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance; 
moved  operatives  and  equipment  into  place;  performed  rehearsals;  exe¬ 
cuted  the  attack;  and  implemented  an  information  campaign  before, 
during,  and  after  the  attack.1  During  the  attack,  they  utilized  Twit¬ 
ter  to  update  followers  and  orchestrate  a  propaganda  campaign.  Two 
months  after  the  operation,  al  Shabaab  released  a  special  edition  of  its 
magazine,  Gaidi  Mtaani,  devoted  to  the  mall  attack.  The  magazine 
justified  the  attack  as  retaliation  for  Kenya’s  alleged  “blatant  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Islam  and  Muslims,”  as  well  as  Kenya’s  purported  “blind 
and  aimless  bombardment  of  civilians  by  Kenyan  jets  and  ships.”2  Al 
Shabaab  pulled  off  the  attack  despite  losing  as  much  as  85  percent  of 
the  territory  it  controlled  in  2010  in  Somalia.  More  broadly,  the  West- 
gate  Mall  attack  triggered  a  re-examination  of  the  threat  from  Salafi- 
jihadist  groups. 

In  light  of  this  and  other  developments,  this  chapter  asks  several 
questions.  How  have  the  size  and  capabilities  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups 
evolved  over  time — and  why?  To  answer  these  questions,  this  chapter 
examines  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  data.  In  particular,  it  ana¬ 
lyzes  a  database  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  fighters,  and  levels  of  violence 
to  assess  recent  trends  and  comes  to  several  conclusions. 
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First,  the  number  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  and  fighters  has  grown 
over  the  past  several  years,  particularly  in  North  Africa  and  the  Levant. 
Examples  include  groups  operating  in  such  countries  as  Tunisia,  Alge¬ 
ria,  Mali,  Libya,  Egypt  (including  the  Sinai  Peninsula),  Lebanon,  and 
Syria.  Second,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  attacks  per¬ 
petrated  by  al  Qa’ida,  especially  by  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  (which  eventually  broke  with 
al  Qa’ida),  al  Shabaab,  and  Jabhat  al-Nusrah.  Third,  not  all  of  these 
groups  threaten  the  United  States  or  other  Western  countries.  Some 
groups,  such  as  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  have  plotted  attacks 
against  the  U.S.  homeland.  Others,  such  as  Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya  and 
al  Shabaab,  have  planned  attacks  against  U.S.  embassies  and  citizens 
overseas.  Others  have  been  focused  exclusively  on  local  regimes.  This 
increase  in  Salafi-jihadist  groups  has  likely  been  caused  by  weakening 
governance  across  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  Salafi-jihadist  operatives  that  have  spent  time  at  terror¬ 
ist  training  camps,  fought  on  jihadist  battlefields,  or  been  released  or 
escaped  from  prison. 


Number  and  Size  of  Groups 

While  Salafi-jihadist  groups  have  decentralized  over  the  past  decade, 
there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  groups  after  2010. 
Figure  3.1  shows  the  number  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  active  by  year 
since  1988  from  our  database.  Each  data  point  on  the  y-axis  represents 
the  number  of  active  Salafi-jihadist  groups  that  year.  As  highlighted 
in  the  figure,  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  groups 
during  the  1990s  and  2000s,  but  a  notable  jump  in  the  slope  of  the 
line  after  2010.  The  number  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  2013  marked  a 
58-percent  increase  from  the  number  in  2010.  Virtually  all  of  these 
Salafi-jihadist  groups  were  in  North  Africa  (such  as  Ansar  al-Sharia 
Libya  and  the  Muhammad  Jamal  Network)  and  the  Levant  (such  as 
Jabhat  al-Nusrah  and  Liwa  al-Islam). 

Figure  3.2  provides  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  Salafi- 
jihadist  fighters  between  1988  and  2013,  based  on  our  database.  Cal- 
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Figure  3.1 

Number  of  Salafi-Jihadist  Groups  by  Year,  1988-2013 
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Figure  3.2 

Number  of  Salaf i-Jihadists  by  Year,  1988-2013 
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culating  the  number  of  Salafi  jihadists  is  difficult,  in  part  since  groups 
do  not  provide  public  estimates  of  their  numbers  and  they  can  vary 
considerably  over  the  course  of  a  group’s  life.  In  fact,  some  groups  may 
not  have  precise  estimates  of  their  own  fighters  because  of  fluctuations 
in  numbers.  Consequently,  Figure  3.2  includes  high  and  low  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  number  of  Salafi  jihadists  by  year.  The  trend  is  similar  to 
Figure  3.1.  The  number  of  Salafi  jihadists  more  than  doubled  between 
2010  and  2013,  based  on  high  and  low  estimates.3  The  biggest  jump 
was  in  Syria,  which  witnessed  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  fighters. 
By  early  2014,  Salafi-jihadist  groups  represented  a  significant  portion  of 
the  Syrian  rebel  manpower,  including  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  (2,000-6,000 
fighters),  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  (1,000-5,000  in  Syria), 
Suqour  al-Sham  (2,000-5,000),  Ahrar  al-Sham  (10,000-15,000), 
Liwa  al-Islam  (5,000-10,000),  and  Liwa  al-Tawhid  (5,000-10,000)3 

Several  examples  highlight  the  surge  in  new  Salafi-jihadist  groups 
after  2010  in  North  Africa  and  the  Levant.  In  Egypt,  Muhammad 
Jamal  established  a  Salafi-jihadist  organization  in  2011  following  the 
overthrow  of  President  Flosni  Mubarak.  Jamal  had  trained  in  al  Qa’ida 
camps  in  Afghanistan  in  the  late  1980s  and  returned  to  Egypt  in  the 
1990s  to  become  a  top  military  commander  for  Egyptian  Islamic 
Jihad,  headed  at  the  time  by  Ayman  al-Zawahiri.  After  his  release  from 
an  Egyptian  prison  in  2011,  Muhammad  Jamal  took  advantage  of  a 
permissive  environment  within  Egypt  following  Mubarak’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  a  network  of  militants  he  developed  before  and  during  his  time 
in  prison,  and  a  relationship  with  leaders  from  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic 
Maghreb  and  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Jamal,  who  was  cap¬ 
tured  again  in  2013,  and  his  group  have  been  committed  to  attacking 
targets  in  Egypt  and  the  region,  including  U.S.  and  Western  targets.5 
There  has  also  been  a  rise  in  the  number  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in 
the  Sinai  in  Egypt,  particularly  Ansar  Bayt  al-Maqdis  and  the  Muja¬ 
hidin  Shura  Council,  which  have  conducted  attacks  against  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  government  and  Israel.  Both  are  Salafi-jihadist  groups  dedicated  to 
implementing  sbari’a  in  areas  they  control.6 

Libya  experienced  a  rise  in  the  number  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups 
after  the  overthrow  of  Muammar  Qaddafi,  making  it  perhaps  the  most 
active  Salafi-jihadist  sanctuary  in  North  Africa.  By  the  early  2000s, 
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Qaddafi’s  regime  had  effectively  targeted  terrorist  groups  in  Libya. 
Indeed,  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  praised  Qaddafi  in  2006 
for  the  “tangible  results  that  flow  from  the  historic  decisions  taken 
by  Libya’s  leadership  in  2003  to  renounce  terrorism  and  to  abandon 
its  weapons  of  mass  destruction  programs.”7  While  Qaddafi’s  over¬ 
throw  and  the  July  2012  democratic  elections  represented  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement  for  political  freedom,  Libya  has  faced  significant 
governance  challenges.  The  bureaucracy  is  weak;  well-armed  militias 
control  much  of  the  countryside;  and  Salafi-jihadist  groups  attacked 
Sufi  shrines  across  the  country,  digging  up  graves  and  destroying 
mosques  and  libraries. 

The  establishment  of  Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya  highlights  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  Salafi  jihadists  in  the  country.  Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya  is  a  loose 
collection  of  militants  based  out  of  such  cities  as  Benghazi,  Darnah, 
and  Misratah  that  seeks  to  establish  sharia  in  the  country.8  It  com¬ 
prises  former  rebels  from  the  Abu  Obayda  Bin  Aljarah  Brigade,  Malik 
Brigade,  February  17  Brigade,  and  other  militias  bolstered  by  the  2011 
overthrow  of  Qaddafi.  Its  first  major  public  appearance  occurred  in 
June  2012,  when  leaders  orchestrated  a  rally  of  armed  vehicles  along 
Benghazi’s  Tahrir  Square  and  demanded  the  imposition  of  shari’a. 
Their  nominal  leader,  Muhammad  Ali  al-Zahawi,  remarked  that  “our 
brave  youths  will  continue  their  struggle  until  they  impose  shari’a .”9 
Over  the  past  year,  Ansar  al-Sharia  operatives  in  Benghazi  worked  to 
portray  themselves  as  a  local  movement  to  garner  popular  support  by 
providing  security  at  a  local  hospital,  publicizing  their  charity  work, 
and  using  slogans  such  as  “Your  Sons  at  Your  Service.”10  In  addition  to 
Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya,  several  other  Salafi-jihadist  groups  enjoy  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  Libya:  the  Muhammad  Jamal  Network,  which  established  a 
presence  in  such  northern  areas  as  Benghazi  and  Darnah;  Mokhtar 
Belmokhtar’s  al-Murabitun  in  the  southwest  around  Ghat,  Awbari, 
and  Tasawah;  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb  in  parts  of  southwest¬ 
ern  and  northeastern  Libya;  and  Ansar  al-Sharia  Tunisia  in  such  areas 
as  Darnah  and  Ajdabiya. 

Elsewhere  in  North  Africa,  Mokhtar  Belmokhtar’s  al-Murabitun 
established  a  presence  in  an  arc  of  territory  that  includes  Algeria,  Libya, 
Mali,  Niger,  and  Mauritania.  During  the  fall  of  2012,  Belmokhtar 
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announced  that  he  split  from  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb  to  pri¬ 
oritize  attacks  against  Western  interests.11  He  also  became  involved  in 
an  ideological  and  leadership  struggle  with  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic 
Maghreb  leader  Abdelmalek  Droukdal.  In  January  2013,  his  group 
participated  in  the  attack  against  a  multinational  gas  facility  in 
In-Amenas,  Algeria.  In  August  2013,  Belmokhtar  rebranded  his  group 
al-Murabitun  and  he  envisions  a  unified  North  African  jihadist  front.12 
Other  groups,  including  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb,  retain  a 
presence  in  southern  Algeria,  including  around  Tamanrasset,  as  well  as 
in  northern  Algeria  along  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

In  Tunisia,  Sayfallah  Ben  Hassine  (also  known  as  Abu  Ayadh 
al-Tunisi)  established  Ansar  al- Sharia  Tunisia  in  2011.  The  group  has 
partnered  with  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb  to  target  Western 
interests.  Hassine  aspires  to  become  al  Qa’ida’s  emir  in  Tunisia  and 
plotted  an  attack  in  September  2012  against  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Tunis. 
Ansar  al-Sharia  held  a  national  conference  at  Kairouan  in  2012  called 
for  the  Islamization  of  Tunisia’s  media,  education,  tourism  and  com¬ 
mercial  sectors.  It  also  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  Islamic  trade 
union  to  confront  the  secular  Tunisian  General  Labor  Union.13  The 
group,  which  is  a  loose  collection  of  networks,  also  uses  Libya  as  a  safe 
haven.  In  August  2013,  Tunisian  authorities  declared  Ansar  al-Sharia 
Tunisia  a  terrorist  organization.14 

In  Mali,  Iyad  ag  Ghali  founded  Harakat  Ansar-al  Din  in  late 
2011.  The  group  developed  close  ties  to  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic 
Maghreb,  which  it  leveraged  in  cooperating  with  local  Mali  groups  in 
the  capture  of  the  Malian  towns  of  Agulhok,  Tessalit,  Kidal,  Gao,  and 
Timbuktul  in  early  20 12. 15  But  the  group  suffered  a  significant  setback 
in  2013,  when  French  and  Malian  forces  retook  most  of  these  areas 
during  Operation  Serval. 

In  Nigeria,  Abubakar  Shekau  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  extremist  figures  in  West  Africa,  asserting  leadership  over  Nige¬ 
ria’s  radical  Islamic  sect,  Boko  Haram,  and  rebranding  it  as  a  regional 
jihadist  enterprise.  Motivated  to  avenge  the  alleged  oppression  of  Mus¬ 
lims  by  the  Nigerian  government  and  its  Western  allies,  Shekau  and 
his  group  amassed  weapons,  improved  their  capabilities,  and  secured 
funding,  training,  and  resources  from  other  terrorist  organizations.16 
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By  2014,  more  than  3  million  people  in  Nigeria  faced  a  humanitarian 
crisis  because  of  the  Boko  Haram-led  insurgency.17 

Figure  3.3  highlights  the  locations  of  several  Salafi-jihadist  groups 
in  Libya,  while  Figure  3.4  highlights  the  locations  of  such  groups  in 
the  Middle  East.  Many  of  these  groups  have  engaged  in  joint  train¬ 
ing,  exchanged  information,  and  occasionally  conducted  joint  opera¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  virtually  every  group  highlighted  in  Figures  3.3  and 
3.4  has  a  presence  in  more  than  one  country,  suggesting  that  there  is 

Figure  3.3 

Areas  of  Salafi-Jihadist  Activity  in  Libya,  2014 


NOTE:  AQIM  =  Al  Qa'ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb,  AAS-L  =  Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya, 
AAS-T  =  Ansar  al-Sharia  Tunisia,  MJN  =  Muhammad  Jamal  Network. 
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Figure  3.4 

Location  of  Selected  Salaf i-Jihadist  Groups  in  the  Middle  East,  2014 


considerable  intra-group  (as  well  as  inter-group)  movement  in  fighters, 
money,  weapons,  and  other  resources  across  national  boundaries.  Per¬ 
haps  most  concerning  is  that  Libya  has  become  a  sanctuary  for  mul¬ 
tiple  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  which  have  used  its  territory  for  training 
and  rearming. 

Since  2011,  there  has  also  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  number 
of  groups  in  the  Levant,  especially  in  Syria.  The  insurgency  in  Syria  has 
acted  as  a  magnet  for  Salafi-jihadist  and  other  Islamist  groups.  In  June 
2013,  for  example,  leading  Sunni  religious  scholars  in  Egypt  issued  a 
fatwa  declaring  that  it  is  a  religious  obligation  for  all  Muslims  to  pro¬ 
vide  human,  financial,  and  material  support  to  the  Syrian  opposition.18 
Salafi-jihadist  groups  have  benefited,  growing  in  influence  and  size.  By 
early  2014,  these  groups  represented  a  significant  portion  of  the  Syrian 
rebel  manpower  compared  to  2012,  when  Salafi  jihadists  represented 
less  than  one  quarter  of  the  rebel  population,  and  from  2011,  when 
there  were  virtually  no  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  Syria.19  There  has  also 
been  an  increase  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  Lebanon,  including  the 
Ziyad  al-Jarrah  Battalions,  which  began  operating  around  2009. 20 
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Some  analysts  have  tried  to  measure  the  area  of  control  or  influ¬ 
ence  by  Salafi-jihadist  groups.21  However,  the  data  appear  far  too  unre¬ 
liable  to  make  a  quantitative  judgment,  especially  changes  over  time. 
Still,  the  growth  in  the  number  and  size  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  sug¬ 
gests  that  Salafi  jihadists  may  control  more  territory  today  than  prior  to 
the  Arab  uprisings.  This  has  likely  been  true  for  some  groups,  such  as 
Jabhat  al-Nusrah,  which  did  not  exist  before  2011.  As  Figure  3.5  high¬ 
lights,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  has  been  active  in  several  areas  of  Syria.  Its 
most  secure  sanctuary  is  likely  in  the  Sunni-dominated  Dayr  az-Zawr 
province,  where  al  Qa’ida  in  Iraq’s  foreign  fighter  pipeline  operated  for 
nearly  a  decade.  A  second  area  is  in  northwestern  Syria,  where  Jabhat 

Figure  3.5 

Areas  of  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  Activity  in  Syria,  2014 
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al-Nusrah  has  moved  fighters,  explosives,  and  other  material  across  the 
Turkish  border  into  its  sanctuaries  in  Halab  and  Idlib  provinces.  Remi¬ 
niscent  of  groups  like  Hezbollah,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  has  set  up  some 
humanitarian  relief  efforts  in  these  provinces,  along  with  religious 
courts  and  schools.  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  has  also  established  a  sanctuary 
in  southwestern  Syria  in  Dar’a  province,  near  the  Jordanian  border,  as 
well  as  in  Damascus.22  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  has  imposed  sbari’a  in  some 
areas  that  it  controls,  such  as  in  Mayadin.23 


Capabilities  and  Levels  of  Violence 

In  light  of  the  growing  number  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  and  fighters, 
this  section  turns  to  trends  in  violence. 

Core  al  Qa'ida  and  Affiliates 

We  begin  with  core  al  Qa’ida  and  its  affiliates.  Figure  3.6  highlights 
the  number  of  attacks  by  core  al  Qa’ida  and  affiliates  since  2007. 24 
The  data  indicate  a  substantial  rise  in  the  number  of  attacks  over  time. 
Trends  for  casualties  and  fatalities  were  similar.  There  was  a  significant 
increase  in  attacks  by  al  Qa’ida-affiliated  groups  between  2007  and 
2013,  with  most  of  the  violence  in  2013  perpetrated  by  the  Islamic 
State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  (43  percent),  al  Shabaab  (25  percent),  Jabhat 
al-Nusrah  (21  percent),  and  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (10  per¬ 
cent).  This  marked  a  change  from  2012,  when  al  Shabaab  conducted 
the  largest  percentage  of  attacks  (46  percent). 

The  data  show  that  violence  levels  are  highest  in  Yemen,  Somalia, 
Iraq,  and  Syria.  These  attacks  also  include  a  mixture  of  suicide  attacks, 
complex  attacks  using  multiple  individuals  and  cells,  assassinations, 
and  various  types  of  improvised  explosive  devices  against  local  govern¬ 
ment  targets  and  civilians.  Figure  3.7  highlights  the  number  of  attacks 
against  the  far  enemy,  near  enemy,  or  a  combination  of  both  between 
2007  and  2013. 25  Approximately  99  percent  of  al  Qa’ida  and  affiliated 
attacks  in  2013  were  against  near-enemy  targets,  the  highest  percent¬ 
age  of  attacks  against  the  near  enemy  in  a  single  year  in  our  database. 
This  suggests  that  al  Qa’ida  and  its  affiliates  have  deliberately  chosen  to 
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Figure  3.6 

Number  of  Attacks  by  al  Qa'ida  and  Affiliates,  2007-2013 


SOURCE:  Data  are  based  on  author  estimates  and  the  Jane's  Terrorism  and  Insurgency 
Intelligence  Centre  Events  Database. 
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focus  on  the  near  enemy  for  the  moment,  found  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  strike  far-enemy  targets,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

These  trends  in  attacks  are  similar  to  patterns  in  both  casualties 
and  fatalities.  The  highest  levels  were  perpetrated  by  al  Qa’ida  in  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham,  al  Shabaab, 
and  Jabhat  al-Nusrah. 

In  Yemen,  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  retains  a  sanctuary 
in  several  governorates,  including  in  southern  Hadramawt,  Shabwah, 
and  Abyan  along  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  as  well  as  around  such  cities  as  Rada’ 
(in  Al  Bayda’  governorate),  Sana’a  (Sana’a),  Wadi  Abidah  (Ma’rib),  and 
Yatamah  (Al  Jawf).  The  group  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  mount 
large-scale,  mass-casualty  attacks  across  Yemen,  especially  in  southern 
Yemen.  Al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  has  also  benefited  from 
limited  Yemeni  government  operations.  Since  mid-2012,  President 
Abd  Rabbuh  Mansur  Hadi  has  avoided  sustained  ground  offensives  in 
favor  of  air  strikes  and  small-scale  raids  against  al  Qa’ida  sanctuaries, 
perhaps  to  minimize  government  casualties.  On  September  20,  2013, 
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Figure  3.7 

Far  Enemy  Versus  Near  Enemy  Attacks  by  al  Qa'ida  and  Affiliates,  2007- 
2013 


SOURCE:  Data  are  from  the  Global  Terrorism  Database  at  the  University  of  Maryland's 
National  Consortium  for  the  Study  of  Terrorism  and  Responses  to  Terrorism  (START). 
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al  Qa’ida  attacked  military  facilities  in  Shabwah  governorate,  killing 
as  many  as  56  Yemeni  security  personnel.  On  December  5,  al  Qa’ida 
operatives  launched  a  complex  attack  against  the  Yemeni  Ministry  of 
Defense  complex  in  Sana’a,  killing  40  Yemeni  personnel  and  civilians 
and  wounding  dozens  more.  They  detonated  a  suicide  vehicle  bomb 
that  breached  a  fence  inside  the  compound,  which  allowed  six  or  more 
militants  to  attack  the  military  leadership  hospital  on  the  compound.26 

In  Somalia,  al  Shabaab  has  been  involved  in  a  series  of  attacks 
against  the  Transitional  Federal  Government  and  its  supporters,  par¬ 
ticularly  Kenya,  Uganda,  soldiers  from  the  African  Union  Mission  in 
Somalia  (AMISOM),  and  pro-government  militias.  By  early  2014,  al 
Shabaab  lost  as  much  as  85  percent  of  the  territory  it  controlled  in 
2010,  including  in  Mogadishu  and  Kismaayo.27  But  it  still  conducted 
high-profile  attacks  in  Somalia  and  neighboring  countries,  especially 
Kenya,  using  a  combination  of  suicide  operatives,  assault  teams,  and 
improvised  explosive  devices.  Al  Shabaab  claimed  responsibility  for 
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two  explosions  on  the  Maka  al-Mukarama  Hotel  in  November  2013, 
located  close  to  Somali  government  facilities.  One  of  the  bombings 
involved  a  laptop  rigged  with  explosives.28  A1  Shabaab  has  apparently 
explored  the  possibility  of  concealing  bombs  inside  consumer  elec¬ 
tronic  items,  such  as  laptop  computers,  cameras,  and  tape  recorders. 
More  broadly,  al  Shabaab  has  targeted  Somali  government  officials 
and  structures  in  Somalia  (such  as  the  head  of  the  Somali  National 
Intelligence  and  Security  Agency,  other  security  officials,  and  members 
of  parliament),  foreigners  in  Somalia  (such  as  United  Nations  officials 
and  AMISOM  forces),  government  targets  in  the  region  (such  as  the 
Kenyan  Parliament),  and  civilians  in  the  region  (such  as  the  Westgate 
Mall  in  Nairobi).29 

In  Iraq,  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  has  significantly 
increased  its  attack  tempo  since  2011,  focusing  on  Shi’a  and  Iraqi 
government  targets.  In  fact,  the  group  has  likely  targeted  more  Shi’a 
than  every  other  al  Qa’ida  affiliate  combined .30  By  2013,  attacks  by 
the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  had  surpassed  levels  in  2011,  the 
last  year  that  U.S.  military  forces  were  in  Iraq,  and  controlled  small 
amounts  of  territory  in  areas  like  Fallujah  in  Al-Anbar  Province.  Most 
were  vehicle-bomb  attacks,  with  smaller  numbers  of  suicide  attacks. 
In  neighboring  Syria,  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham’s  seizure 
of  weapons  and  money  from  Syrian  rebel  groups,  execution  of  some 
rebel  leaders,  and  refusal  to  participate  in  peace  talks  triggered  a  back¬ 
lash.  Several  groups,  including  the  Islamic  Front,  Syrian  Revolutionary 
Front,  and  even  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  engaged  in  heavy  fighting  with  the 
Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham. 

Jabhat  al-Nusrah  amassed  an  impressive  arsenal  of  weapons, 
making  it  one  of  al  Qa’ida’s  best-armed  affiliates  in  the  world.  It  par¬ 
ticipated  with  other  groups  in  seizing  control  of  several  Syrian  mili¬ 
tary  bases  and  acquired  a  vast  array  of  armaments — including  heavy 
artillery,  machine  guns,  rocket-propelled  grenades,  and  aircraft — to 
enhance  its  firepower.  Indeed,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah’s  capabilities  are  more 
akin  to  a  small  army  than  a  rag-tag  group  of  guerrilla  fighters.  In 
February  2013,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  fighters  helped  seize  control  of  the 
al-Jarrah  airbase  in  Thawra,  as  well  as  two  dams  in  Raqqa.31  A  video 
released  on  YouTube  of  Islamist  fighters  battling  Syrian  forces  at  the 
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al-Jarrah  airbase  showed  aircraft  in  hangars.  In  January,  Jabhat  al- 
Nusrah  and  Ahrar  al-Sham  teamed  up  with  the  Islamic  Vanguard 
to  seize  control  of  Taftanaz,  a  key  Syrian  Air  Force  base  in  Idlib.  In 
December  2012,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  and  allied  groups  took  control  of 
the  Sheikh  Suleiman  base.  In  October,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  and  allied 
fighters  overran  a  Syrian  air  defense  and  Scud  missile  base  in  Aleppo.32 
Jabhat  al-Nusrah  also  seized  military  bases  with  other  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Salafi-jihadist  Suqur  al-Sham. 

Core  al  Qa’ida,  however,  has  been  involved  in  few  attacks  and 
plots,  a  dramatic  drop-off  from  a  decade  ago.  One  of  the  last  advanced 
core  al  Qa’ida  plots  was  in  2009,  when  Najibullah  Zazi  planned  suicide 
attacks  against  targets  in  New  York  City.  The  data  compiled  for  this 
report  suggest  that  the  number  of  terrorist  plots  attempted  by  Islamic 
extremists  against  the  U.S.  homeland  since  9/11  has  been  relatively 
small:  ten  known  plots  in  2009,  seven  in  2010,  nine  in  2011,  six  in 
2012,  and  two  in  2013.  This  data  should  be  taken  with  caution,  how¬ 
ever.  There  may  be  some  plots  that  remain  classified  by  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  raw  numbers  do  not  indicate  the  severity  of  the 
plots  or  the  degree  of  threat  posed  by  individuals  arrested. 

In  North  Africa,  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb  has  been 
involved  in  fewer  attacks  than  other  al  Qa’ida  affiliates.  But  it  has  cov¬ 
ered  a  broader  region  than  most  affiliates,  plotting  attacks  and  kidnap¬ 
pings  in  Mali,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  other  countries  in  North 
Africa.  The  group  has  funded  itself,  in  part,  through  kidnappings.  In 
October  2013,  for  instance,  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb  received 
nearly  $30  million  for  releasing  four  French  hostages.33 

Other  Salafi  Jihadists 

Several  other  Salafi-jihadist  groups  have  been  active.  One  is  Boko 
Haram,  which  has  spearheaded  an  insurgency  against  the  Nigerian 
government,  based  out  of  such  northern  states  as  Borno,  Yobe,  Kano, 
Kaduna,  and  Sokoto.  It  has  been  involved  in  an  increasingly  sophis¬ 
ticated  campaign  using  suicide  attacks,  bombings,  and  assassinations 
against  Nigerian  government  officials,  Christian  sites,  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  and  civilian  targets.34  In  2014,  Boko  Haram  operatives  kid- 
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napped  more  than  250  schoolgirls  in  an  incident  that  gained  worldwide 
attention.  Boko  Haram  has  benefited  from  training  with  al  Qa’ida  in 
the  Islamic  Maghreb  and  other  militant  groups,  including  in  Mali.35 
It  has  leveraged  networks  in  the  Sahel  and  Central  Africa  and  relied 
on  facilitators,  weapons  dealers,  and  terrorist  associates  outside  Nige¬ 
ria  to  help  conduct  attacks  and  bolster  its  weapon  stockpiles.  In  June 
2013,  Boko  Haram  members  worked  with  associates  of  Mokhtar  Bel- 
mokhtar  to  free  several  Boko  Haram  and  al  Qa’ida-linked  extremists 
from  prison  in  Niger.36 

In  Egypt,  Ansar  Bayt  al-Maqdi  and  Mujahidin  Shura  Council 
have  conducted  attacks  against  Israel  and  the  Egyptian  government. 
Ansar  Bayt  al-Maqdi  claimed  responsibility  for  numerous  attacks  in 
Egypt  since  President  Muhammad  Morsi’s  ouster  and  has  conducted 
assassinations  and  remotely  detonated  improvised  explosive  devices 
against  Egyptian  security  forces.37  The  Mujahidin  Shura  Council 
has  claimed  responsibility  for  nearly  all  of  the  rocket  attacks  against 
Israel  emanating  from  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula  since 
March  2013.  Following  the  Egyptian  military  coup  d’etat  in  July 
2013,  Egyptian  security  forces  have  conducted  a  series  of  arrests  and 
attacks  against  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  in 
Egypt,  including  the  Muhammad  Jamal  Network.  In  August  2013,  for 
example,  Egyptian  services  arrested  Ayman  al-Zawahiri’s  brother, 
Muhammad  al-Zawahiri.  The  Muhammad  Jamal  Network  has  been 
involved  in  several  notable  attacks  since  its  establishment.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  were  likely  involved  in  the  2012  attacks  against 
U.S.  facilities  in  Benghazi,  Libya,  which  led  to  the  death  of  U.S.  Ambas¬ 
sador  Christopher  Stevens.  In  addition,  a  Muhammad  Jamal  Network 
leader  played  a  key  role  in  planning  and  recruiting  for  the  January 
2013  attack  at  the  In-Amenas  gas  facility  in  Algeria.  Over  the  past  year, 
however,  the  network  has  been  weakened  by  the  arrest  of  several  senior 
leaders,  including  Muhammad  Jamal,  by  Egyptian  security  services.38 

In  the  North  Caucasus,  Salafi-jihadist  groups  like  the  Imarat 
Kavkaz  continue  to  wage  a  low-level  insurgency  against  Russia  and 
were  involved  in  plots  against  the  2014  Sochi  Winter  Olympics.39  In 
South  and  Central  Asia,  a  range  of  groups — such  as  the  Islamic  Move- 
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ment  of  Uzbekistan,  Islamic  Jihad  Union,  and  Lashkar-e-Taiba — 
remain  active.  Several  of  these  groups,  including  Lashkar-e-Taiba, 
present  a  broader  threat  and  continue  to  plot  attacks  in  such  countries 
as  India.  In  Southeast  Asia,  a  number  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  retain 
capabilities.  Abu  Sayyaf,  Jemaah  Islamiya,  and  Khalifa  Islamiya  Min¬ 
danao  operate  in  the  Philippines,  though  they  have  been  weakened  by 
local  counterterrorist  operations.  Jemaah  Ansharut  Tauhid,  founded 
in  2008  by  Abu  Bakar  Bashir,  is  Indonesia’s  most  active  Salafi-jihadist 
group.  In  North  Africa,  a  range  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups — such  as  al- 
Murabitun,  Ansar  al- Sharia  Tunisia,  and  Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya — have 
plotted  and  orchestrated  attacks.  Most  have  been  against  local  targets, 
though  operatives  affiliated  with  Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya  have  plotted 
attacks  and  kidnappings  against  Americans  and  other  Westerners  in 
Libya. 


Varied  Threat  to  the  U.S.  Homeland 

While  the  Salafi-jihadist  movement  has  become  increasingly  decentral¬ 
ized — including  al  Qa’ida — there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  size  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
their  attacks.  Still,  not  all  Salafi-jihadist  groups  present  a  direct  threat 
to  the  United  States  and  the  West.  This  report  divides  Salafi-jihadist 
groups  into  three  categories:  those  that  pose  a  high  threat  because  they 
are  involved  in  active  plotting  against  the  U.S.  homeland;  those  that 
pose  a  medium  threat  because  they  are  involved  in  plotting  attacks 
against  U.S.  facilities,  such  as  embassies,  and  U.S.  citizens  overseas; 
and  those  that  pose  a  low  threat  because  they  are  focused  on  targeting 
local  regimes  or  other  countries  (see  Table  3.1). 

The  highest  threat  likely  comes  from  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Peninsula,  which  retains  a  capability  and  desire  to  target  the 
U.S.  homeland  and  U.S.  interests  overseas.  Several  Yemen-based 
operatives — such  as  leader  Nasir  al-Wuhayshi,  senior  military  com¬ 
mander  Qasim  al-Rimi,  and  senior  official  Ibrahim  al-Banna — con¬ 
tinue  to  support  attacks  against  the  United  States.  Core  al  Qa’ida  also 
presents  a  threat  because  of  its  interest  in  targeting  the  U.S.  home- 
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Table  3.1 

Examples  of  Salafi-Jihadist  Groups  That  Threaten  the  United  States 


High  Threat 

Medium  Threat 

Low  Threat 

Characteristics 

Active  plotting 

Active  plotting 

Limited  or  no 

against  the  U.S. 

against  U.S.  targets 

active  plotting 

homeland  and  U.S. 

overseas  (e.g.,  U.S. 

against  U.S.  targets 

targets  overseas 
(e.g.,  U.S.  embassies 
and  citizens) 

embassies  and 
citizens) 

overseas 

Examples 

•  Al  Qa'ida  in 

•  Al Shabaab 

•  EastTurke- 

the  Arabian 

•  Ansar  al-Sharia 

stan  Islamic 

Peninsula 

Libya 

Movement 

•  Core  al  Qa'ida 

•  Some  inspired 
individuals  and 
networks 

•  Muhammad 

Jamal  Network 

•  Al  Qa'ida  in  the 
Islamic  Maghreb 

•  Suqor  al-Sham 

land,  led  by  individuals  such  as  Abdullah  al-Shami.  But  core  al  Qa’ida 
leaders  have  had  difficulty  recruiting — or  even  inspiring — competent 
operatives  in  the  West.40  In  an  effort  to  reach  out  to  Western  jihadis, 
the  first  edition  in  2014  of  core  al  Qa’ida’s  magazine,  Resurgence,  was 
dedicated  to  radicalizing  Westerners  and  encouraging  independent 
attacks  in  the  West.  A  small  number  of  inspired  individuals,  like  the 
Tsarnaev  brothers,  who  perpetrated  the  April  2013  Boston  Marathon 
bombings,  also  pose  a  threat.  The  growth  in  social  media  and  the  ter¬ 
rorist  use  of  chat  rooms,  Facebook,  Twitter,  YouTube,  and  other  sites 
has  facilitated  radicalization  inside  the  United  States. 

Several  Salafi-jihadist  groups  pose  a  medium-level  threat  because 
of  their  willingness  and  capability  to  target  U.S.  citizens  and  instal¬ 
lations  overseas.  Ansar  al-Sharia  Tunisia,  for  instance,  has  planned 
attacks  against  U.S.  diplomats  and  infrastructure  in  Tunis,  including 
the  U.S.  embassy.  Several  groups  with  a  presence  in  Libya — such  as 
the  various  Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya  groups  and  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Islamic 
Maghreb — also  pose  a  threat.  Al  Shabaab’s  objectives  are  largely  paro¬ 
chial,  and  it  has  conducted  attacks  in  Somalia  and  the  region.  But  al 
Shabaab  possesses  a  competent  external  operations  capability  to  strike 
targets  outside  of  Somalia.  The  Westgate  Mall  attack  was  well  planned 
and  well  executed,  and  involved  sophisticated  intelligence  collection, 
surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  of  the  target.41  These  skills  could  be 
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used  for  other  types  of  attacks  directly  targeting  the  United  States  and 
its  citizens,  particularly  overseas.  In  addition,  some  Americans  have 
traveled  to  Somalia  over  the  past  several  years  to  hght  for  al  Shabaab, 
though  these  numbers  have  apparently  dropped  in  recent  years.42  Sev¬ 
eral  al  Shabaab  leaders,  including  deputy  leader  Ma  hat  Karate  and 
Jehad  Serwan  Mostafa  (a  U.S.  citizen),  have  allegedly  been  interested 
in  targeting  Western  and  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.43 

The  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham,  along  with  Jabhat  al- 
Nusrah,  are  primarily  interested  in  establishing  Islamic  emirates  in 
Iraq,  Syria,  and  the  broader  region.  But  the  network  of  Salafi-jihadist 
groups  in  Syria,  including  Jabhat  al-Nusrah,  could  pose  a  growing 
threat  in  the  future.  Jabhat  al-Nusrah ’s  access  to  foreign  fighters,  exter¬ 
nal  networks  in  Europe  and  other  areas,  and  bomb-making  expertise 
suggest  that  it  may  already  have  the  capability  to  plan,  support,  and 
conduct  attacks  against  the  West.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing  con¬ 
tingent  of  foreign  fighters — over  10,000 — traveling  to  Syria  to  hght 
in  the  war.  A  significant  number — perhaps  10  to  15  percent  (roughly 
1,000  to  1,500  fighters) — appear  to  be  coming  from  Europe,  especially 
from  Belgium,  France,  and  Sweden.44  Security  agencies  from  such 
European  countries  as  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Balkans  have  arrested  fighters  departing 
to,  or  returning  from,  Syria. 

It  is  currently  unclear  whether  most  of  these  fighters  will  remain 
in  Syria  and  other  battlefields  over  the  long  run,  move  to  other  war 
zones  such  as  North  Africa,  or  return  to  the  West.  And  even  if  some 
return,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  will  become  involved  in  terror¬ 
ist  plots,  focus  on  recruiting  and  fundraising,  or  become  disillusioned 
with  terrorism.  Still,  foreign  fighters  have  historically  been  agents  of 
instability.  They  can  affect  the  conflicts  they  join,  as  they  did  in  post- 
2003  Iraq  by  promoting  sectarian  violence  and  indiscriminate  tactics. 
Perhaps  more  important,  foreign  fighter  mobilizations  empower  trans¬ 
national  terrorist  groups  such  as  al  Qa’ida,  because  volunteering  for 
war  is  the  principal  stepping-stone  for  individual  involvement  in  more 
extreme  forms  of  militancy.  When  Muslims  in  the  West  radicalize, 
they  usually  do  not  plot  attacks  in  their  home  country  right  away,  but 
travel  to  a  war  zone  first.  A  majority  of  al  Qa’ida  operatives  began 
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their  militant  careers  as  war  volunteers,  and  most  transnational  jihadi 
groups  today  are  by-products  of  foreign-fighter  mobilizations.45 

Finally,  some  Salafi-jihadist  groups  present  a  low-level  threat  to 
the  United  States.  They  do  not  possess  the  capability  or  intent  to  target 
the  United  States  at  home  or  overseas.  They  include  such  groups  as 
the  East  Turkestan  Islamic  Movement,  which  is  primarily  interested 
in  Chinese  targets.  Despite  this  categorization,  there  is  some  fluid¬ 
ity  between  levels.  The  Chechen  group  Imarat  Kavkaz,  led  by  Doku 
Umarov,  posed  a  low-level  threat  to  the  United  States,  though  its  inter¬ 
est  in  targeting  the  2014  Sochi  Olympics  raised  the  threat  to  U.S.  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  region. 


Why  the  Expansion  of  Salaf i-Jihadist  Groups? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  growth  in  Salafi-jihadist  groups.  First 
is  the  growing  weakness  of  governments  across  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East,  which  has  created  an  opportunity  for  Salafi-jihadist  groups  to 
secure  a  foothold.  The  logic  is  straightforward:  weak  governments  have 
difficulty  establishing  law  and  order,  which  permits  militant  groups 
and  other  substate  actors  to  fill  the  vacuum.46 

As  used  here,  governance  is  defined  as  the  set  of  institutions  by 
which  authority  in  a  country  is  exercised.47  It  includes  the  ability  to 
establish  law  and  order,  effectively  manage  resources,  and  implement 
sound  policies.  German  sociologist  Max  Weber  defined  the  state  as 
“a  human  community  that  (successfully)  claims  the  monopoly  of  the 
legitimate  use  of  physical  force  within  a  given  territory.”48  When  state 
institutions  are  weak,  opportunistic  elements  in  society  are  able  to  take 
advantage.49  State  weakness  is  particularly  likely  in  remote  areas,  where 
insurgent  and  terrorist  groups  can  establish  rural  strongholds.50  The 
more  extreme  the  decline  or  absence  of  authority  in  a  region,  the  more 
the  population  becomes  “virgin  territory”  for  those  who  would  become 
an  alternative  government.51  Weak  governance  fuels  alternative  power 
centers,  and  warlords  often  flourish.52  Poor  governance  also  increases 
the  likelihood  of  insurgency  and  terrorism  because  the  state’s  security 
forces  are  weak  and  lack  popular  legitimacy.  These  forces  may  be  badly 
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financed  and  equipped,  organizationally  inept,  corrupt,  politically 
divided,  and  poorly  informed  about  events  at  the  local  level.53 

A  large  body  of  quantitative  evidence  suggests  that  weak  and  inef¬ 
fective  governance  is  critical  to  the  onset  of  substate  actors — including 
insurgent  and  terrorist  groups.  One  study,  for  example,  analyzed  161 
cases  over  a  54-year  period  and  found  that  financially,  organizationally, 
and  politically  weak  central  governments  render  insurgencies  more  fea¬ 
sible  and  attractive  due  to  weak  local  policing  or  inept  counterinsur¬ 
gency  practices.54  The  reverse  is  also  true:  strong  governance  decreases 
the  probability  of  insurgency.  In  looking  at  151  cases  over  a  54-year 
period,  one  study  found  that  governance  is  critical  to  prevent  insurgen¬ 
cies,  arguing  that  success  requires  the  “provision  of  temporary  security, 
the  building  of  new  institutions  capable  of  resolving  future  conflicts 
peaceably,  and  an  economy  capable  of  offering  civilian  employment  to 
former  soldiers  and  material  progress  to  future  citizens.”55  In  addition, 
governmental  capacity  is  a  negative  and  significant  predictor  of  civil 
war,  and  between  1816  and  1997  “effective  bureaucratic  and  political 
systems  reduced  the  rate  of  civil  war  activity.”56 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  weak  governance  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  rise  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups.  Since  2010,  a  year  before 
the  Arab  uprisings,  there  has  been  a  significant  weakening  of  gover¬ 
nance  across  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  according  to  World 
Bank  data.  Levels  of  political  stability  dropped  by  17  percent  from 
2010  to  2012,  government  effectiveness  by  10  percent,  rule  of  law  by 
6  percent,  and  control  of  corruption  by  6  percent  across  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa.57  Of  particular  concern,  governance  deterio¬ 
rated  in  numerous  countries  that  saw  a  rise  in  Salafi-jihadist  groups. 
Take  rule  of  law,  which  includes  the  extent  to  which  agents  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  and  abide  by  the  rules  of  society,  particularly  the  quality 
of  contract  enforcement,  property  rights,  the  police,  and  the  courts. 
Between  2010  and  2012,  rule  of  law  dropped  by  21  percent  in  Egypt, 
31  percent  in  Libya,  25  percent  in  Mali,  20  percent  in  Niger,  17  per¬ 
cent  in  Nigeria,  61  percent  in  Syria,  and  39  percent  in  Yemen.  To  make 
matters  worse,  most  of  the  countries  had  low  levels  of  rule  of  law  even 
before  this  drop.58 
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These  data  suggest  that  the  decline  in  governance  across  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  may  have  contributed  to  the  rise  in 
Salafi-jihadist  activity.  Still,  weak  governance  alone  is  not  a  sufficient 
explanation,  since  it  cannot  explain  motivation  (why  certain  groups 
filled  the  vacuum)  or  variation  (why  Salafi-jihadist  groups  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  weak  governance  in  North  Africa,  but  not  in,  say,  sub-Saharan 
Africa). 

A  second  reason  for  the  growth  in  Salafi-jihadist  groups  is  the 
spread  of  militant  networks.  The  logic  is  that  operatives  who  have  spent 
time  training  or  fighting  in  countries  such  as  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and 
Pakistan  have  proactively  moved  to  new  countries  in  North  Africa  and 
the  Levant.  Individuals  who  spend  time  at  training  camps  and  fighting 
in  jihadist  battlefields  generally  establish  trusted  social  relationships.59 
These  conditions  provide  a  unique  environment  for  terrorists  to  pray 
together;  share  meals;  train  together  in  classrooms,  at  shooting  ranges, 
and  through  physical  conditioning;  socialize  with  each  other  during 
breaks;  and  sometimes  fight  together.  Camps  and  jihadist  battlefields 
create  and  reinforce  a  shared  religious  identity  and  strategic  culture 
dedicated  to  overthrowing  infidel  regimes.60  For  example,  Umar 
Farouk  Abdulmutallab,  who  attempted  to  blow  up  an  airplane  land¬ 
ing  in  Detroit  on  Christmas  Day  2009,  attended  an  al  Qa’ida  training 
camp  in  the  Shabwah  region  of  Yemen.  There  were  over  two-dozen 
fighters  who  dug  trenches,  crawled  through  barbed  wire,  and  practiced 
tactical  movements  such  as  clearing  buildings.  The  daily  routine  at  the 
training  camp  consisted  of  rising  early,  praying,  reading  the  Qur’an, 
completing  warm-up  drills,  and  conducting  tactical  training.  After 
lunch,  the  students  completed  additional  tactical  training  drills  and 
stayed  in  tents  at  night.61  The  social  interaction  during  daily  routines 
experienced  by  individuals  like  Abdulmutallab  creates  a  strong  bond 
among  operatives. 

The  syllabi  in  many  of  these  camps  and  jihadist  battlefields  include 
theoretical  and  practical  courses  on  weapons  and  explosives.62  Individ¬ 
uals  often  study  common  religious  texts,  in  addition  to  the  Qur’an  and 
the  hadiths.63  Testimonies  of  former  fighters  suggest  the  camps  and 
battlefields  can  significantly  improve  the  military  capabilities  of  fight¬ 
ers,  from  building  improvised  explosive  devices  to  honing  counterintel- 
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ligence  practices  and  conducting  complex  attacks.64  Participants  also 
engage  in  nasbeeds,  or  battle  hymns  sung  a  capella  during  training  and 
socializing.65  In  short,  the  socialization  process  in  camps,  and  later  on 
the  battlefield,  develops  and  strengthens  social  and  ideological  bonds. 

While  there  is  limited  data  on  foreign  fighter  flows,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  individuals  from  al  Qa’ida  and  other  Salafi-jihadist 
camps  and  battlefronts  have  proactively  migrated  to  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa  to  take  advantage  of  governance  vacuums.66  In  Syria, 
for  example,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  leaders,  including  Abu  Muhammad  al- 
Jawlani,  were  veterans  of  the  Iraq  war  and  members  of  the  Islamic  State 
of  Iraq  and  al-Sham.  Mokhtar  Belmokhtar,  the  emir  of  al-Murabitun, 
had  spent  time  in  al  Qa’ida  training  camps  in  Afghanistan  in  the 
1990s.  In  Egypt,  Muhammad  Jamal  trained  in  Afghanistan  in  the  late 
1980s  with  al  Qa’ida,  where  he  learned  to  make  bombs.67  And  Ma  hat 
Karate,  al  Shabaab’s  deputy  leader,  trained  in  Afghanistan. 

There  are  other  possible  explanations  for  the  resurgence  of  Salafi 
jihadists,  though  most  are  problematic.  One  possibility  is  a  rise  in  sec¬ 
tarian  conflict  between  Sunnis  and  Shi ’a,  which  may  have  contributed 
to  a  growth  in  resources  available  to  Salafi-jihadist  groups.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  examples  are  in  Iraq,  Lebanon,  and  Syria.  On  one  side  are 
Sunni  militants  and  their  state  backers  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  other 
regions.  On  the  other  side  are  Shi’a  groups  like  Elezbollah  and  their 
state  supporters,  especially  Iran.  It  is  possible  that  a  growing  sectarian 
struggle  across  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  has  contributed  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  groups  that  are  flush  with  money,  weapons, 
fighters,  and  other  aid.  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  then,  may  have  benefited 
from  Sunni  state  and  non-state  donors  who  were  motivated  to  support 
them  against  Iran  and  other  Shi’a. 

One  challenge  with  assessing  this  hypothesis,  however,  is  that 
there  is  no  comprehensive  data  on  funding  and  other  support  to  Salafi- 
jihadist  groups,  including  for  sectarian  motivations.  Still,  there  are 
good  reasons  to  doubt  this  explanation.  First,  it  does  not  account  for 
the  increase  in  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  North  Africa,  where  there  is 
little  or  no  sectarian  conflict  because  there  are  few  Shi’a.  Second,  while 
Sunni  groups  in  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Lebanon  have  benefited  from  aid  by 
outside  actors  inspired,  in  part,  by  sectarian  motives,  it  is  not  clear 
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how  much  outside  funding  has  gone  to  Salafi-jihadist  groups.  Turkey, 
several  Persian  Gulf  states,  and  Jordan  have  provided  support  ro  non- 
Salah-jihadist  groups  in  Syria.  While  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  the 
Levant  have  received  some  support  from  wealthy  donors  based  on  sec¬ 
tarian  motives,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  increase  in  Salafi-jihadist  groups 
across  North  Africa  and  the  Levant  is  primarily  caused  by  a  sectarian 
struggle  between  Sunni  and  Shi’a.  These  arguments  have  also  tended 
to  overstate  the  degree  of  sectarian  conflict,  since  there  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  intra-Sunni  fighting  across  this  region. 

Another  possibility  is  growing  popular  support  for  the  Salafi- 
jihadist  ideology.  Perhaps  populations  across  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  have  gravitated  toward  Salafi-jihadism,  creating  an  opportunity 
for  individuals  to  establish  Salafi-jihadist  groups.  As  previously  noted, 
most  Salafi  jihadists  believe  that  Islam  today  has  become  corrupt,  and 
they  support  the  use  of  armed  jihad  to  establish  a  society  based  on  an 
extreme  interpretation  of  shari  ’a.  Indeed,  most  Salafi  jihadists  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  taiubid  and  establishing  sharia  in  areas  they 
control. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  data  on  the  number  of  Salafi-jihadist 
local  supporters,  it  is  difficult  to  entirely  discount  this  argument.  But 
there  are  good  reasons  to  be  skeptical  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  support  for  Salafi-jihadism.  Polling  data  indicate  that  support  for 
Islamic  extremist  groups — including  al  Qa’ida — has  declined  in  recent 
years  in  key  parts  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  Support  for  al  Qa’ida 
declined  by  5  percent  in  Egypt  from  2010  to  2013,  62  percent  in  Jordan, 
and  50  percent  in  Lebanon,  according  to  data  from  the  Pew  Research 
Center.  It  also  decreased  by  6  percent  in  Tunisia  between  2012  and 
2013,  and  63  percent  in  Nigeria  between  2010  and  2013. 68  According 
to  the  same  data,  concerns  about  Islamic  extremism  were  widespread 
across  the  Middle  East  and  sub-Saharan  Africa,  with  a  median  of 
67  percent  saying  they  are  somewhat  or  very  concerned  about  Islamic 
extremism.69  Consequently,  the  available  data  cast  considerable  doubt 
that  populations  have  become  more  supportive  of  Salafi-jihadism. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Strategic  Options 


How  should  the  United  States  respond  to  a  diffuse  yet  spreading 
movement  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups?  Current  trends  suggest  that  the 
United  States  needs  to  remain  focused  on  countering  the  proliferation 
of  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  even 
South  Asia,  with  the  downsizing  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Afghani¬ 
stan.  This  is  particularly  important  with  the  temptation  to  “rebalance” 
to  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  to  decrease  counterterrorism  resources  in 
a  constrained  fiscal  environment.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense’s 
2014  Quadrennial  Defense  Review,  for  example,  bluntly  noted  that 
the  United  States  should  be  “principally  focused  on  preparing  for 
the  future  by  rebalancing  our  defense  efforts  in  a  period  of  increas¬ 
ing  fiscal  constraint.”  It  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  as  “increasingly  central  to  global  commerce,  politics  and 
security.”1  Not  surprisingly,  much  of  the  U.S.  military — including  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps — has  shifted  its  attention 
to  the  Asia-Pacific  theater,  including  such  issues  as  force  posture,  acqui¬ 
sitions,  campaign  planning,  and  response  to  anti-access/area-denial 
(A2AD)  challenges. 

This  shift  is  risky.  For  the  near  future,  the  most  acute  security 
threats  to  the  U.S.  homeland  and  its  interests  overseas  will  likely  come 
from  terrorist  groups  and  state  sponsors  of  terror,  not  countries  in  the 
Asia-Pacific.  To  complicate  matters,  most  U.S.  government  agencies 
involved  in  counterterrorism  have  not  systematically  apportioned  or 
adequately  synchronized  their  declining  resources  to  focus  on  the  most 
serious  threats.  This  chapter  examines  strategic  options  and  provides  a 
framework  to  help  focus  America’s  limited  resources. 
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As  used  here,  “strategy”  refers  to  a  plan  to  defeat  or  degrade  ter¬ 
rorist  groups.2  Government  officials  need  to  consider  how  to  use  their 
military  forces  and  other  tools — including  economic  and  diplomatic 
ones — to  defeat  or  weaken  groups.3  While  this  chapter  focuses  on  strate¬ 
gies  to  counter  Salafi-jihadist  groups,  the  conceptual  approach  could  be 
used  for  countering  terrorist  groups  more  broadly.4  Figure  4.1  provides 
a  rough  illustration  of  the  strategic  challenge.  The  y-axis  measures  the 
capacity  of  local  governments  to  establish  the  rule  of  law  in  their  coun¬ 
tries,  using  data  from  the  World  Bank.  The  x-axis  measures  the  threat 
to  the  United  States,  using  author  estimates.5  The  bottom  right-hand 
quadrant  of  Figure  4.1  indicates  the  countries  where  there  is  a  high 
terrorist  threat  and  low  government  capacity.  The  data  suggest  that 
the  most  concerning  countries  for  the  United  States  include  Afghani¬ 
stan,  Pakistan,  and  Yemen,  where  there  is  a  high  potential  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  limited  local  rule  of  law.  There  is  another  set  of  trou¬ 
bling  countries  in  the  lower  right-hand  quadrant — such  as  Somalia, 
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Iraq,  Syria,  Libya — with  a  medium  Salafi-jihadist  threat  to  the  United 
States  (including  to  U.S.  interests  overseas)  and  weak  local  governance. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  the  chapter  argues  that  at  least  two  fac¬ 
tors  should  impact  U.S.  counterterrorism  strategy  overseas  against 
Salafi-jihadist  groups:  the  threat  by  terrorists  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  capacity  and  political  will  of  local  governments  to  counter 
these  groups.6  First,  the  threat  includes  the  interests  and  capabilities 
of  a  group  to  attack  the  United  States  at  home  and  abroad.  Does  the 
group  have  a  desire  to  plot  attacks  against  the  U.S.  homeland  or  U.S. 
interests — such  as  embassies  or  other  diplomatic  missions — overseas? 
Does  the  group  have  the  capability  to  conduct  attacks,  such  as  the 
technical  proficiency  to  build  bombs  and  move  them  to  the  target 
area,  competent  operatives  who  can  carry  out  attacks  (including  in  the 
United  States),  and  intelligence  collection  and  reconnaissance  capa¬ 
bilities?  Second,  government  capacity  includes  the  ability  or  desire  of 
the  local  government,  including  its  security  services,  to  counter  groups 
operating  on  its  soil.  Examples  of  factors  that  contribute  to  government 
capacity  include  a  high  level  of  government  initiative;  sufficient  intel¬ 
ligence;  civil-military  integration;  competent  leadership;  and  trained 
and  motivated  police,  soldiers,  and  intelligence  operatives.7  It  also 
includes  the  political  will  of  the  government  to  target  Salafi-jihadist 
groups  that  threaten  the  United  States.  Some  governments  may  focus 
on  other  internal  or  external  threats  they  consider  more  pressing,  and 
still  others  may  be  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

Based  on  the  threat  to  the  United  States  and  the  capacity  and  will 
of  the  local  government,  the  United  States  should  pursue  a  mixture  of 
three  strategies:  engagement  where  there  is  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  low  government  capacity  or  will;  forward  partnering  where  there  is 
a  threat  to  the  United  States  but  substantial  local  government  capac¬ 
ity,  or  a  growing  threat  but  limited  or  no  local  capacity;  and  offshore 
balancing  where  there  is  a  low  threat  to  the  United  States  and  sufficient 
local  government  capacity  or  an  ally  (like  a  NATO  country)  willing 
to  counter  Salafi-jihadist  groups.  Table  4.1  provides  a  summary.  These 
strategies  are  fleshed  out  in  more  detail  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter. 

There  are  several  additional  strategies  the  United  States  could  con¬ 
sider,  though  they  are  likely  too  risky.  For  example,  the  United  States 
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Table  4.1 

A  Summary  of  Strategic  Options 
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could  adopt  a  strategy  of  primacy  and  become  involved  in  counter¬ 
ing  terrorists  in  most  countries  with  Salafi-jihadist  groups.8  This  might 
involve  utilizing  conventional  forces,  as  the  United  States  did  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  But  a  primacy  strategy  is  expensive  and  bloody.  It 
would  likely  increase  the  number  ofU.S.  enemies,  discourage  allies  from 
paying  for  their  own  defense  by  emboldening  free-riding,  and  entangle 
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the  United  States  in  unnecessary  wars  where  there  is  no  immediate 
national  security  interest — a  classic  moral  hazard  problem.9  The  United 
States  could  also  adopt  an  isolationist  strategy  and  withdraw  all — or 
most — U.S.  forces,  leaving  the  job  of  countering  Salafi-jihadist  groups 
to  allies  and  local  governments.  But  this  strategy  would  severely  jeop¬ 
ardize  U.S.  national  security,  especially  in  cases  where  Salafi-jihadist 
groups  overseas  were  actively  plotting  attacks  against  the  United  States. 


Strategy  1:  Engagement 

Engagement  entails  the  use  of  intelligence,  law  enforcement,  and  spe¬ 
cial  operations  forces  to  conduct  precision  targeting  of  groups  and  their 
financial,  logistical,  and  political  support  networks.  If  there  is  support 
from  the  local  government,  it  can  also  include  training,  advising,  and 
assisting  governments  in  their  struggle  against  terrorism.  Engagement 
could  involve  orchestrating  covert  raids  to  capture  or  kill  terrorists,  seize 
their  supplies,  and  target  their  finances;  conducting  air  strikes  from 
drones,  fixed-wing  aircraft,  and  helicopters;  overseeing  psychological 
operations  to  undermine  terrorist  support;  collecting  and  analyzing 
intelligence  about  terrorist  groups  (their  networks,  locations,  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  intentions);  and  engaging  with  tribal  and  other  local  actors.10 
In  countries  that  are  hostile  to  the  United  States  but  have  groups  that 
pose  a  threat — such  as  Iran  (where  there  are  some  al  Qa’ida  opera¬ 
tives)  and  Syria  (where  there  are  a  range  of  Salafi-jihadist  groups) — 
U.S.  engagement  may  be  limited  to  such  options  as  covert  action  by 
intelligence  operatives  or  special  operations  forces  acting  under  Title 
50  authority.11 

But  an  engagement  strategy  is  limited  in  the  sense  that  the  United 
States  would  not  deploy  large  numbers  of  U.S.  forces,  particularly  con¬ 
ventional  forces.  The  U.S.  deployment  of  conventional  forces  to  fight 
terrorists  overseas  has  generally  been  counterproductive.12  In  Iraq, 
for  instance,  the  large  U.S.  presence  contributed  to  radicalization.  In 
general,  large  numbers  of  U.S.  forces  tend  to  facilitate  Salafi-jihadist 
recruitment  and  propaganda  efforts.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  most 
successful  overseas  operations  against  al  Qa’ida  operatives  in  the  past 
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decade — such  as  against  Khalid  Sheikh  Mohammad  in  Pakistan  in 
2003,  Abu  Mus’ab  al  Zarqawi  in  Iraq  in  2006,  Osama  bin  Laden  in 
Pakistan  2011,  and  Anwar  al-Awlaki  in  Yemen  in  2011 — were  per¬ 
petrated  by  clandestine  U.S.  intelligence  units  and  special  opera¬ 
tions  forces.  And  most  of  the  terrorists  involved  in  serious  homeland 
plots  after  September  11,  2001 — from  Jose  Padilla’s  plan  to  blow  up 
apartment  buildings  in  the  United  States  and  Nidal  Malik  Hasan’s 
mass  shooting  at  Fort  Hood  to  Najibullah  Zazi  and  Faisal  Shahzad’s 
respective  plots  to  conduct  terrorist  attacks  in  New  York  City — were 
motivated,  in  part,  by  the  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  in  Muslim  countries  and  by  a  conviction,  however  erroneous, 
that  Muslims  were  its  helpless  victims.13 

Still,  there  are  risks  with  an  engagement  strategy.  First,  direct  U.S. 
engagement  could  embolden  the  narrative  of  Salah-jihadist  groups,  who 
will  invariably  attempt  to  portray  the  conflict  as  one  between  Islam  and 
infidel  countries.  Direct  U.S.  participation  will  likely  become  public, 
despite  efforts  to  keep  it  clandestine.  Some  in  the  United  States  may 
also  balk  at  direct  engagement  in  a  foreign  war.  Second,  there  are  often 
greater  financial  costs  with  an  engagement  strategy  than  the  other 
strategies  examined  here,  and  they  put  American  soldiers  and  intel¬ 
ligence  operatives  at  greater  risk.  Third,  there  is  a  potential  for  mission 
creep.  In  Afghanistan,  for  example,  the  United  States  gradually  raised 
its  military  footprint  from  several  hundred  in  2001  to  approximately 
100,000  by  2010  and  became  increasingly  involved  in  nation-building. 
Fourth,  there  is  a  potential  for  blowback.  In  cases  where  Salah-jihadist 
groups  are  not  interested  in  targeting  the  U.S.  homeland  or  its  embas¬ 
sies,  U.S.  strikes  against  the  group  could  cause  a  change  in  their  behav¬ 
ior.  After  the  2009  U.S.  killing  of  Tehreek-e-Taliban  Pakistan  (TTP) 
leader  Baitullah  Mehsud,  for  example,  the  TTP  became  increasingly 
interested  in  targeting  the  United  States.  In  May  2010,  Faisal  Shahzad 
attempted  to  detonate  a  car  bomb  in  New  York  City’s  Times  Square, 
after  being  trained  by  TTP  leaders  in  Pakistan. 

But  the  benefits  of  an  engagement  strategy  outweigh  the  risks 
in  most  cases  where  Salah-jihadist  groups  are  already  plotting  attacks 
against  the  U.S.  homeland  and  its  interests  overseas  (such  as  U.S. 
embassies),  especially  where  the  local  government  has  minimal  capa- 
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bilities  or  little  political  will  to  counter  the  groups.  One  example  is 
Yemen,  where  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  has  been  involved 
in  multiple  plots  against  the  U.S.  homeland  and  U.S.  embassies,  but 
whose  government  is  relatively  weak  and  embroiled  in  several  domestic 
insurgencies  and  political  unrest.  Beginning  in  the  summer  of  2012, 
Yemeni  President  Abd  Rabbuh  Mansur  Hadi  became  increasingly 
cautious  about  conducting  operations  against  al  Qa’ida  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Peninsula  to  minimize  government  casualties.  He  avoided  large- 
scale  ground  offensives  in  favor  of  air  strikes  against  al  Qa’ida  safe 
havens,  including  its  stronghold  in  Mahfad  District,  Abyan  governor- 
ate.  In  addition,  the  Yemeni  military  was  fraught  with  problems.  Many 
rank-and-hle  Yemeni  soldiers  did  not  receive  their  full  pay  because  of 
endemic  corruption  in  the  military,  undermining  the  military’s  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  countering  al  Qa’ida. 

In  these  cases,  a  U.S.  failure  to  become  directly  engaged  could 
severely  jeopardize  U.S.  national  security  if  a  group  were  to  strike  the 
U.S.  homeland  or  a  U.S.  embassy.  The  risks  of  not  being  engaged  could 
be  serious.  American  lives  may  be  lost  and  there  would  likely  be  sub¬ 
stantial  political  costs  if  Americans  concluded  that  U.S.  policymakers 
did  not  do  enough  to  prevent  an  attack.  Still,  the  possibility  that  direct 
U.S.  engagement  could  inflame  the  local  population  suggests  that  U.S. 
policymakers  should  carefully  weigh  the  type  of  engagement.  In  some 
cases,  it  might  make  sense  to  limit  U.S.  engagement  or  conduct  covert 
action  by  intelligence  operatives  or  special  operations  forces  acting 
under  Title  50  authority. 


Strategy  2:  Forward  Partnering 

Forward  partnering  involves  deploying  small  numbers  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  intelligence  operatives,  diplomats,  and  other  government 
personnel  to  train  local  security  forces,  collect  intelligence,  and  under¬ 
mine  terrorist  financing.14  Unlike  an  engagement  strategy,  however, 
U.S.  forces  would  not  become  directly  involved  in  the  war  by  conduct¬ 
ing  raids,  drone  strikes,  or  other  operations  that  involve  participation 
in  the  war.  Instead,  their  focus  is  building  the  capacity  of  the  local  gov- 
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ernment.  A  number  of  countries  threatened  by  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in 
North  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  South  Asia  could  benefit  from  U.S. 
or  other  outside  training  and  assistance. 

But  there  are  risks  with  a  forward  partnering  strategy.  First,  local 
governments  can  be  fickle  and  uncooperative.  A  government  that  is 
willing  to  target  Salafi-jihadist  groups  at  one  point  can  change  its 
assessment.  Pakistan,  for  example,  was  more  willing  to  target  al  Qa’ida 
operatives  on  its  soil  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  9/11.  A  decade 
later,  however,  it  focused  on  countering  groups  conducting  attacks  in 
Pakistan  cities,  such  as  the  Tehreek-e-Taliban  Pakistan,  and  regional 
adversaries  like  India.  Governments  can  also  collapse.  Egyptian  Presi¬ 
dent  Hosni  Mubarak,  whose  regime  effectively  countered  terrorist 
groups,  was  overthrown  in  2011  during  the  Arab  Spring  uprisings. 
Second,  even  indirect  U.S.  participation  risks  emboldening  the  Salafi- 
jihadist  narrative,  though  less  so  than  a  direct  engagement  strategy.  Al 
Shabaab  leaders  consider  Western  citizens  as  kujfar,  or  apostates.15  As 
one  al  Shabaab  document  noted,  it  is  balal  (lawful)  to  kill  and  rob  non- 
Muslims:  “Ethiopians,  Kenyans,  Ugandans  and  Burundians  are  just 
like  the  English  and  the  French  because  they  have  invaded  the  Islamic 
country  of  Somalia  and  launched  war  on  Islam  and  Muslims.”16  Third, 
combating  terrorist  and  insurgent  groups  is  difficult,  especially  in  coun¬ 
tries  with  weak  governments.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  building  the 
capacity  of  local  partners  will  weaken  or  defeat  terrorist  groups.  In  the 
absence  of  limited  direct  participation,  the  United  States  may  become 
vulnerable  to  terrorist  attacks. 

Despite  the  risks,  the  United  States  should  pursue  a  forward  part¬ 
nering  strategy  in  several  situations:  where  there  is  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  but  substantial  local  government  capacity,  or  a  growing  threat  to 
the  United  States  but  limited  local  capacity  (and  no  allied  power  will¬ 
ing  to  become  involved).  In  the  first  case,  direct  U.S.  engagement  may 
not  be  necessary  since  the  local  government  has  the  capacity  and  politi¬ 
cal  will  to  target  Salafi-jihadist  groups  with  its  own  forces,  undermine 
terrorist  support,  combat  their  narrative,  and  undercut  their  finances. 
One  example  is  Saudi  Arabia.  Shortly  after  al  Qa’ida  lost  its  sanctu¬ 
ary  in  Afghanistan,  Osama  bin  Laden  began  planning  to  overthrow 
the  Saudi  regime  and  target  U.S.  personnel  in  the  country.  Al  Qa’ida’s 
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violent  campaign  began  in  earnest  in  early  2003  with  an  operational 
core  of  some  50  people  and  a  wider  network  of  between  300  and  700 
people  who  were  prepared  to  take  up  arms.17  Around  2004,  Saudi  secu¬ 
rity  services  captured  an  al  Qa’ida  document  titled  “The  Plot,”  which 
outlined  a  strategy  to  divide  al  Qa’ida’s  command  structure  into  five 
geographic  sectors  that  would  oversee  infiltration,  training,  resources, 
and  attacks  in  its  area.  The  goal,  the  document  noted,  was  to  destabi¬ 
lize  the  Kingdom,  overthrow  the  government,  and  establish  an  Islamic 
emirate.18  Gun  battles  soon  erupted  between  Saudi  security  forces  and 
al  Qa’ida  operatives  in  Jeddah,  Khobar,  Medda,  and  other  cities.  One 
of  al  Qa’ida’s  first  major  attacks  was  in  Riyadh  in  May  2003,  in  which 
three  bombers  using  RDX-based  explosives  struck  compounds  hous¬ 
ing  Western  expatriates,  killing  35  people  and  wounding  hundreds.  In 
countering  al  Qa’ida,  the  United  States  provided  military,  intelligence, 
financial,  and  diplomatic  assistance  to  the  Saudi  government.  But  the 
United  States  did  not  become  directly  involved  in  the  campaign. 

In  the  second  case,  Salafi-jihadist  groups  may  not  pose  a  signifi¬ 
cant  threat  to  the  United  States  in  the  near  future,  but  the  weakness  of 
the  local  government  makes  it  desirable  to  prevent  the  terrorist  threat 
from  worsening.  One  example  is  Somalia,  where  al  Shabaab  has  not 
plotted  attacks  against  the  U.S.  homeland,  though  it  has  conducted 
attacks  in  neighboring  countries  and  includes  operatives  like  Abdika- 
dir  Mohammad  (or  “Ikrima”)  who  have  plotted  attacks  against  U.S. 
targets.  Somalia  has  one  of  the  weakest  governments  in  the  world, 
ranking  as  the  worst-performing  government  in  five  of  six  categories 
in  the  World  Bank’s  governance  indicators.19  In  addition,  foreign  mili¬ 
taries  participating  in  the  African  Union  Mission  in  Somalia  could 
use  help  from  the  West,  such  as  additional  equipment  and  financial 
support,  to  conduct  offensive  operations  in  al  Shabaab ’s  strongholds  in 
southern  Somalia. 

In  short,  a  forward  partnering  strategy  allows  the  United  States  to 
bolster  the  capacity  of  local  governments  by  providing  security,  finan¬ 
cial,  political,  and  other  aid,  but  it  stops  short  of  direct  engagement  in 
a  local  war. 
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Strategy  3:  Offshore  Balancing 

The  third  strategy  is  offshore  balancing.20  It  involves  relying  on  allies 
and  local  governments  to  counter  terrorist  groups,  while  avoiding 
direct  engagement  or  forward  partnering.  Offshore  balancing  relies  on 
offshore  air,  naval,  and  rapidly  deployable  ground  forces  rather  than 
onshore  combat  power.  It  might  resemble  America’s  military  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  before  the 
first  Iraq  War  in  1990-91,  when  the  United  States  pursued  its  interests 
in  the  region  without  stationing  tanks  or  fighter  aircraft  units.21  This 
strategy  seeks  to  minimize  foreign  entanglements.  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
today,  for  instance,  an  offshore  balancing  strategy  might  involve  rely¬ 
ing  on  local  allies  to  counter  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  some  countries, 
but  deploying  naval  vessels — such  as  a  carrier  battle  group — to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  utilizing  sea-based  standoff  weapons  if  there  was  an 
imminent  threat  to  the  United  States.  As  Harvard  professor  Stephen 
Walt  argues,  “By  setting  clear  priorities  and  emphasizing  reliance  on 
regional  allies,  it  reduces  the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  unnecessary 
conflicts  and  encourages  other  states  to  do  more  to  help  us.”22  To  be 
clear,  offshore  balancing  is  not  an  isolationist  strategy,  since  it  relies  on 
over-the-horizon  air,  naval,  and  ground  forces. 

Offshore  balancing  has  several  benefits.  It  reduces  U.S.  financial 
and  blood  costs  by  shifting  them  to  the  local  government  and  U.S. 
allies.  It  is  also  less  likely  than  other  strategies  to  inflame  local  popu¬ 
lations  that  can  be  coopted  by  terrorist  groups,  especially  in  Muslim 
countries.  Some  proponents  of  offshore  balancing  point  to  the  period 
during  and  after  the  first  Iraq  War,  when  America’s  decision  to  leave 
heavy  combat  forces  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  became  the  chief  rally¬ 
ing  cry  for  Osama  bin  Laden  against  the  United  States  and  its  allies.23 

But  offshore  balancing  also  has  several  costs.  First,  it  may  be  too 
risky  in  cases  where  terrorist  groups  are  actively  plotting  attacks  against 
the  United  States.  Without  a  U.S.  presence,  offshore  balancing  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduces  America’s  ability  to  influence  the  situation  because  allies 
may  not  always  share  U.S.  interests.  This  may  be  acceptable  in  cases 
where  terrorist  groups  are  not  plotting  attacks  against  the  U.S.  home¬ 
land  or  its  interests  overseas.  But  it  is  precarious  in  situations  where 
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there  is  an  imminent  threat.  Second,  offshore  balancing  would  not 
necessarily  undermine  the  Salafi-jihadist  narrative.  Numerous  Salafi 
jihadists  oppose  the  United  States  on  ideological  grounds.  The  United 
States  is  inexorably  evil,  according  to  Ayman  al-Zawahiri,  because  of 
its  unwillingness  to  accept  the  preeminence  of  Islamic  law. 


A  Strategic  Framework 

This  framework,  supplemented  with  data  from  Figure  4.1,  suggests 
that  the  United  States  should  prioritize  its  U.S.  counterterrorism 
resources — such  as  military,  intelligence,  diplomatic,  financial,  and 
law  enforcement  assistance — more  systematically  than  it  has  done. 
It  highlights  the  need  for  a  long-term  engagement  strategy  in  Paki¬ 
stan,  Afghanistan,  Yemen,  and  possibly  Syria,  where  there  are  signifi¬ 
cant  terrorism  threats  to  the  United  States.  Over  the  long  run,  the 
United  States  needs  to  devote  sufficient  resources — from  signals  collec¬ 
tion  capabilities  to  human  intelligence  collectors — to  understand  and 
counter  Salafi-jihadist  threats  in  these  areas. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  needs  a  long-term  forward  part¬ 
nering  relationship  with  a  limited  set  of  countries  in  Africa  (Nigeria, 
Algeria,  Somalia,  and  Egypt)  and  the  Middle  East  (Lebanon  and  Iraq). 
Building  partnership  capacity  in  these  countries  is  equally,  if  not  more, 
important  than  with  America’s  Asia-Pacific  allies.  The  Quadrennial 
Defense  Review  concludes:  “The  centerpiece  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  commitment  to  the  U.S.  Government’s  rebalance  to  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  continues  to  be  our  efforts  to  modernize  and  enhance 
our  security  alliances  with  Australia,  Japan,  the  [Republic  of  Korea], 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand.”24  While  a  security  relationship  with 
these  Asian  countries  is  important,  a  failure  to  substantially  improve 
the  capacity  of  countries  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  struggling 
against  Salafi-jihadist  groups  that  threaten  the  United  States  would 
unwisely  jeopardize  America’s  security.  A  long-term,  sustained  forward 
partnering  strategy  would  also  have  a  more  lasting  impact  than  one 
focused  on  drone  strikes.  After  all,  there  is  mixed  evidence,  at  best, 
that  drone  strikes  and  broader  decapitation  strategies  alone  are  effec- 
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tive  in  defeating  terrorist  groups.25  A  group  can  survive  a  strike  when 
it  establishes — or  shifts  to — a  more  decentralized  leadership  struc¬ 
ture,  possesses  an  ideology  that  still  has  followers,  or  is  able  to  appoint 
competent  replacements  for  leaders  that  have  been  captured  or  killed. 
In  addition,  successful  counterterrorism  and  counterinsurgency  cam¬ 
paigns  generally  require  the  local  government  or  its  allies  to  control 
territory. 

Finally,  there  are  several  countries — such  as  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
and  Mali — where  the  United  States  should  encourage  allies  (including 
NATO  countries)  to  work  with  local  governments.  These  steps  should 
not  be  static,  and  the  United  States  would  need  to  reassess  its  options 
when  there  are  changes  in  the  threat  environment  or  the  counterter¬ 
rorism  capacity  and  willingness  of  local  governments.  In  addition, 
regional  allies — such  as  Jordan,  Turkey,  and  Israel — are  important  for 
all  of  these  alternatives. 

This  framework  also  highlights  several  U.S.  foreign  policy  issues. 
First,  a  complete  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  by  2016  could 
seriously  jeopardize  U.S.  security  interests  because  of  the  continuing 
presence  of  Salafi-jihadist  and  other  terrorist  groups  in  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan.  U.S.  forces  would  have  little  or  no  mandate  and  lim¬ 
ited  or  no  capabilities  to  assist  the  Afghan  government  if  the  Taliban 
threatened  to  overrun  a  major  city  or  even  topple  the  government.  It 
would  also  increase  the  probability  that  Afghanistan  would  be  used  as 
a  beachhead  for  al  Qa’ida  and  other  militant  groups.26  Of  particular 
concern  would  be  the  decision  by  al  Qa’ida  leaders  in  Afghanistan,  led 
by  Faruq  al-Qatari  and  Bilal  al-‘Utaybi,  to  train  operatives  involved 
in  attacks  in  the  West.  Iraq  after  the  U.S.  withdrawal  is  illustrative:  al 
Qa’ida  in  Iraq  regrouped.  It  conducted  attacks  at  a  high  tempo  and  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  an  affiliate,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah,  in  Syria. 

A  growing  civil  war  or  successful  Taliban-led  insurgency  would 
likely  allow  al  Qa’ida  and  other  terrorist  groups,  such  as  Tehreek-e- 
Taliban  Pakistan,  the  Haqqani  network,  and  Lashkar-e-Taiba,  to 
increase  their  presence  in  Afghanistan.  Most  of  these  groups  expanded 
their  presence  in  Afghanistan  over  the  past  several  years  and  conducted 
attacks  against  the  U.S.  homeland  (al  Qa’ida  and  Tehreek-e-Taliban 
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Pakistan),  U.S.  forces  and  U.S.  government  installations  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  (Taliban  and  Haqqani  network),  or  U.S.  citizens  in  the  region 
(Lashkar-e-Taiba  and  al  Qa’ida).  In  addition,  a  U.S.  military  exit  from 
Afghanistan — if  it  were  to  happen — could  foster  a  perception  among 
some  countries  and  organizations,  however  misplaced,  that  the  United 
States  is  not  a  reliable  ally.  Al  Qa’ida  and  associated  movements  would 
likely  view  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces  from  Afghanistan  as 
their  most  important  victory  since  the  departure  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Afghanistan  in  1989. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  consider  a  more  aggressive  strat¬ 
egy  to  target  Salah-jihadist  groups  in  Syria,  either  clandestinely  or  with 
regional  and  local  allies.  According  to  our  data,  Salafi  jihadists  in  Syria 
made  up  roughly  half  the  total  number  of  Salafi  jihadists  worldwide 
in  2013,  where  they  were  engaged  in  a  growing  number  of  attacks.  In 
addition,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  and  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham, 
which  were  active  in  Syria,  orchestrated  approximately  two-thirds  of 
al  Qa’ida’s  attacks  in  2013.  U.S.  counterterror  operations  in  Syria  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Assad  government  is  an  enemy,  not 
an  ally.  Even  if  U.S.  policymakers  choose  not  to  work  with  the  Assad 
government,  U.S.  intelligence  and  special  operations  units  still  have 
several  options:  directly  target  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  Syria  through 
clandestine  operations;  work  through  allies  such  as  Jordan,  Turkey, 
or  Saudi  Arabia;  and  work  through  surrogate  partners,  such  as  Syrian 
rebel  groups  that  oppose  Jabhat  al-Nusrah,  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq 
and  al-Sham,  and  other  Salafi  jihadists. 

The  failure  to  weaken  Salafi-jihadist  groups  in  Syria  will  likely 
have  serious  repercussions  for  the  United  States,  in  part  because  of 
Syria’s  proximity  to  allies  like  Jordan,  Turkey,  Israel,  and  European 
Union  countries.  At  the  moment,  Jabhat  al-Nusrah  and  the  Islamic 
State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  appear  to  be  most  interested  in  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  Assad  regime.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  leaders  from  Jabhat  al- 
Nusrah,  the  Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham,  or  splinter  groups  could 
conduct  attacks  in  the  region  or  the  West.  Their  access  to  foreign  fight¬ 
ers,  terrorist  networks  in  Europe,  and  bomb-making  expertise  suggest 
that  they  may  already  have  the  capability  to  plan,  support,  and  orches¬ 
trate  attacks  against  the  West. 
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Moreover,  as  the  data  in  this  study  suggest,  the  threat  from  Salafi- 
jihadist  groups  will  persist.  As  a  poem  entitled  “Mujahid’s  Wish”  in  the 
Spring  2013  issue  of  al  Qa’ida’s  Inspire  magazine  highlighted,  the  U.S. 
remains  a  bitter  enemy: 

I  wish  I  am  in  America.  It  seems  odd,  right? 

Hijra  is  not  the  end  of  a  mujahid’s  ambition. 

Walking  with  an  AK  is  not  the  end  of  the  road.  I  used 
To  think  the  same  as  you,  until  I  met  brothers  in  the 
Training  camps,  brothers  who  look  into  the  enemies’ 

Barrels  and  see  Jannah.  Surprisingly,  many  of  them 
Wish  to  live  in  America.  They  have  one  gentle  project 
To  carry  out;  detonating  even  one  bomb  in  any  crowded 
area.  They  wish  to  be  lone  mujahideen  like  Tamerlan. 

Many  of  the  brothers  who  made  Hijrah  from  the  West 
Wish  they  have  a  return  ticket,  returning  home 
Heading  for  mom’s  kitchen.  Not  to  serve  the  kuffar 
With  delicious  and  exotic  meals,  but  to  terrorize  the 
American  society  until  they  cease  to  fight  and  assault 
Muslims. 


Brother  residing  in  the  West,  grab  you  chance  and 
Walk  steadfastly  towards  your  goal. 

As  for  me  here  in  Yemen,  whenever  I  move  around  with 
Explosives  around  my  waist,  I  wish  lam  in  America P 
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Table  A.1 

List  of  Salaf  i-Jihadist  Groups 


Name  of  Group 

Base  of  Operations 

Years 

Abdullah  Azzam  Brigades  (Yusuf  al-Uyayri 
Battalions) 

Saudi  Arabia 

2009-present 

Abdullah  Azzam  Brigades  (Ziyad  al-Jarrah 
Battalions) 

Lebanon 

2009-present 

Abu  Sayyaf  Group  (ASG) 

Philippines 

1991-present 

Aden  Abyan  Islamic  Army  (AAIA) 

Yemen 

1994-present 

Al  Ittihad  Al  Islamiya  (AIAI) 

Somalia,  Ethiopia 

1994-2002 

Al  Qa'ida  (core) 

Pakistan 

1988-present 

Al  Qa'ida  in  Aceh  (aka  Tanzim  al  Qa'ida 
Indonesia  for  Serambi  Makkah) 

Indonesia 

2009-2011 

Al  Qa'ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Saudi 
Arabia) 

Saudi  Arabia 

2002-2008 

Al  Qa'ida  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Yemen) 

Yemen 

2008-present 

Al  Qa'ida  in  the  Islamic  Maghreb  (AQIM, 
formerly  Salafist  Group  for  Preaching  and 
Combat,  GSPC) 

Algeria 

1998-present 

Al  Takfir  wal  al-Hijrah 

Israel  (Gaza),  Egypt 
(Sinai) 

2011-present 

Al-Mulathamun  (Mokhtar  Belmokhtar) 

Mali,  Libya,  Algeria 

2012-2013 

Al-Murabitun  (Mokhtar  Belmokhtar) 

Mali,  Libya,  Algeria 

2013-present 

Alliance  for  Re-liberation  of  Somalia-Union 
of  Islamic  Courts  (ARS/UIC) 

Somalia,  Eritrea 

2006-2009 
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Table  A.1 — Continued 


Name  of  Group 

Base  of  Operations 

Years 

Ansar  al-lslam 

Iraq 

2001-present 

Ansar  al-Sharia  Egypt 

Egypt 

2012-present 

Ansar  al-Sharia  Libya 

Libya 

2012-present 

Ansar  al-Sharia  Mali 

Mali 

2012-present 

Ansar  al-Sharia  Tunisia 

Tunisia 

2011-present 

Ansar  Bayt  al-Maqdis  (aka  Ansar  Jerusalem) 

Israel  (Gaza) 

2012-present 

Ansaru 

Nigeria 

2012-present 

Asbat  al-Ansar  (AAA) 

Lebanon 

1985-present 

Bangsamoro  Islamic  Freedom  Fighters 
(BIFF,  aka  BIFM) 

Philippines 

2010-present 

Boko  Flaram 

Nigeria 

2003-present 

Chechen  Republic  of  Ichkeria  (Basayev 
faction) 

Russia  (Chechnya) 

1994-2007 

East  Turkestan  Islamic  Movement  (ETIM, 
aka  Turkestan  Islamic  Party) 

China  (Xinjang) 

1989-present 

Egyptian  Islamic  Jihad  (EIJ) 

Egypt 

1978-2001 

Harakat  Ahrar  al-Sham  al-lslamiyya 

Syria 

2012-present 

Harakat  al-Shabaab  al-Mujahideen 

Somalia 

2002-present 

Harakat  al-Shuada'a  al  Islamiyah  (aka 

Islamic  Martyr's  Movement,  IMM) 

Libya 

1996-2007 

Harakat  Ansar  al-Din 

Mali 

2011-present 

Hizbul  al  Islam 

Somalia 

2009-2010 

Imarat  Kavkaz  (IK,  or  Caucasus  Emirate) 

Russia  (Chechnya) 

2007-present 

Indian  Mujahedeen 

India 

2005-present 

Islamic  Jihad  Union  (aka  Islamic  Jihad 

Group) 

Uzbekistan 

2002-present 

Islamic  Movement  of  Uzbekistan  (IMU) 

Uzbekistan,  Kyrgyzstan 

1997-present 

Islamic  State  of  Iraq  and  al-Sham  (ISIS) 

Iraq 

2004-present 

Jabhat  al-Nusrah 

Syria 

2011-present 
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Name  of  Group 

Base  of  Operations 

Years 

Jaish  ul-Adl 

Iran 

2013-present 

Jaish  al-lslam  (aka  Tawhid  and  Jihad 
Brigades) 

Israel  (Gaza),  Egypt 
(Sinai) 

2005-present 

Jaish  al-Ummah  (JaU) 

Israel  (Gaza) 

2007-present 

Jamaat  Ansar  Bayt  al-Maqdis 

Egypt  (Sinai) 

2011-present 

Jamaat  Ansarullah  (JA) 

Tajikistan 

2010-present 

Jemaah  Ansharut  Tauhid  (JAT) 

Indonesia 

2008-present 

Jemaah  Islamiya  (Jl) 

Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
Philippines,  Singapore 

1993-present 

Jondullah 

Pakistan 

2003-present 

Jund  al-Sham 

Lebanon,  Syria, 

Israel  (Gaza),  Qatar, 
Afghanistan 

1999-2008 

Khalifa  Islamiya  Mindanao  (KIM) 

Phillippines 

2013-present 

Lashkar-e-Taiba  (LeT,  aka  Mansoorian) 

Pakistan  (Kashmir) 

1990-present 

Libyan  Islamic  Fighting  Group  (LIFG) 

Libya 

1990-present 

Liwa  al-lslam 

Syria 

2011-present 

Liwa  al-Tawhid 

Syria 

2012-present 

Moroccan  Islamic  Combatant  Group  (GICM) 

Morocco,  Western 

Europe 

1998-present 

Movement  for  Tawhid  and  Jihad  in  West 
Africa  (MUJAO) 

Mali 

2011-2013 

Muhammad  Jamal  Network  (MJN) 

Egypt 

2011-present 

Mujahideen  Shura  Council 

Israel  (Gaza),  Egypt 
(Sinai) 

2011-present 

Salafia  Jihadia  (As-Sirat  al  Moustaquim) 

Morocco 

1995-present 

Suqour  al-Sham 

Syria 

2011-present 

Tawhid  waj  Jihad 

Iraq 

1998-2004 

Tunisian  Combatant  Group  (TCG) 

Tunisia,  Western  Europe 

2000-2011 
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